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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to determine the social characteris- 
tics associated with university attendance over the period 1921-61. 
Information on which this study was based was obtained from the records 
of the Office of the Registrar of the University of Alberta. A simple 
random sample of 450 students for one year in each decade was selected. 
The representativeness of students having certain social characteristics 
was determined by comparing the proportion in the student population to 
the proportion in the provincial population having these characteristics. 
Six independent variables were used: sex, age, marital status, religion, 
birthplace of father, place of residence, and socio-economic status. 

The main findings are as follows: 

l. The percentage of males attending university is greater than 
females for all time periods, but the disparity has narrowed over time. 
In 1961 the ratio is approaching 3:2. 

2. The student population is getting younger. By 1961 over 50 
per cent were under 19 years of age. 

3. Jews are the most over-represented religious group in all time 
periods, followed by Protestants. Until 1961 Catholics were under- 
represented. The trend is for equalization of representation of all 
religious groups. 

4. Children of British-born fathers are best represented at univer- 
sity. American-, Canadian-, and European-born fathers are represented in 


that order with little disparity between the three. 
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3. For all time periods urban areas are over-represented and rural 
under-represented, but the trend is for a lessening of the difference. 

6. For the first four decades cities over 25,000 were much better 
represented than rural areas or urban areas having a population of from 
1,000 to 25,000. In 1961, however, urban communities of 1,000 to 25,000 
are better represented than the other categories. 

7. The increase in the rural representation is primarily due to an 
increase in the proportion of females from rural areas attending university. 

8. Representation of socio-economic classes as measured by the 
Blishen occupational class scale is directly related to the status hier- 
archy. 

9. The greatest increase in representativeness has been experienced 
by Classes 4 and 5 of Blishen's seven class occupational scale. 

From the results of the study we can state that socio-economic 
status and sex are the two variables for which differences persist over 
time, and even these show a trend toward equalization. The fact that 
Alberta's economy has experienced so much growth since 1941 is seen as a 
prime factor in bringing about the changes noted. An important result of 
this study is that it shows that professional, managerial, and official 
personnel in Alberta will, to a greater degree than formerly, be composed 
of people of the Catholic and Fundamentalist religions, rural people, 


those originating in Classes 4 and 5, and females. 
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CHAPTER I 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


In a technological society an educated citizenry is considered to 
be a national resource. Skills are required at all levels of employment. 
Automation has increased the need for technical abilities and those who 
do not have them find it difficult to find a secure place in the labour 
market. "To an increasing extent recruitment for top organizational posi- 
tions appears to be from the ranks of higher education rather than by 
promotion from lower levels in the corporate hierarchy. This underlines 
the need for university-trained personnel in large organizations." In 
addition, Canada needs people who have been educated in the more liberal 
sense. Education for production and for consumption are both necessary 
components of a vigorous economy and an enlightened society. Hence it is 
becoming increasingly essential for as many people as possible to qualify 
themselves to the limits of their ability. This does not mean that all 
young people should aspire to a university education, but it does mean 
that the most able youngsters should be encouraged to realize their 
potential at post-high school institutions. 

In recent years there has been increasing interest in Canada and 
the United States in investigating the extent to which this intellectual 
resource is being exploited and to gain a greater understanding of the 


factors involved in the motivation to go to university. Thus far, few 


lalberta Teachers' Association, Brief to Alberta Royal Commission 
on Education (Edmonton, Alberta, April, 1958), Chap. 3, p. 21. 
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2 
studies on the social characteristics of students have been undertaken for 
institutions of higher learning in Canada. It is sometimes assumed that 
the situation here is similar to that found in the United States. This 
study is intended to determine whether such an assumption is valid in 
Alberta or whether there are circumstances operating here which make for 
a different pattern in university enrollment. 

While some investigators have attempted to make comparisons for 
different time periods by summarizing studies done at various times, 
these have generally been based on different sample areas, or on census 
publications for which detailed data are not available. It is necessary 
to know the trends in the enrollment pattern if predictions for the future 
are to be made and if the present pattern is to be thoroughly understood. 
This investigation, therefore, deals with five time periods, one for each 
decade from 1920 to 1960. 

It is not enough to know the social characteristics of students who 
have attended university. It is also necessary to know how these charac- 
teristics differ from those of young people who do not attend university, 
One method by which this may be achieved is to study the college-going 
intentions of high school students. Where this is done those students 
indicating plans for college are compared to those without such plans. 
When studying the university population itself such comparisons are not 
feasible, but an alternative is to compare the characteristics of students 
to the characteristics of the population in general or particular seg- 
ments of that population. This is the approach which has been adopted 
for this study. 


In general the purpose of this study is to obtain information 
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relative to who is obtaining higher education in this province, and to 
observe the trends, if any, over time. A by-product is that this informa- 
tion will show who is gaining access to higher education and hence the 
higher status Occupations. This will make it possible to evaluate social 
mobility as it relates to occupations requiring university education. 
Specifically, the purpose of this study is fourfold: 

1. To determine the social characteristics associated with univer- 
sity attendance at the University of Alberta and to compare these to the 
patterns observed in the United States. 

2. To determine the extent to which these characteristics have 
altered over the period from 1921 to 1961. 

3. To determine whether changes in patterns of social charac- 
teristics since 1921 reflect changes in the composition of the provincial 
population in general or whether they reflect changes in the opportunity 
and aspiration of groups having certain specified social characteristics 
to obtain a university education. 

4. To evaluate social mobility trends in Alberta with reference to 
higher status occupations. 

In order to study changes in the composition of the student body of 
the university, the following independent variables will be considered: 

Age 

Sex 

Marital Status 

Religion 

Birthplace of father 

Place of residence 


Socio-economic Status 
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The proportion of students in each category will be compared to 
the proportion in the population of the province for each period. It is 
changes in proportions of students to the total provincial population 
which will reveal changes in either motivation or opportunities for the 
various categories of students being studied to attend university. 

Since five time periods are used in this investigation, it is hoped 
that it might be possible to evaluate the importance of each variable. 
Those which persist over time are more likely to be fundamentally relevant 
to motivation and opportunity for a university education. Those which are 
modified over time would seem more likely to be associated but not 
directly so. Hence a more ambitious by-product of this study is to isolate 
any variables of prime importance to university attendance. The implication 
here is that situational factors are influencing the modification and hence 
take precedence over social characteristics per se. With this in mind, 
changes occurring in the province which could influence opportunities for 
university attendance are also outlined. 

A working assumption in the study is that all persons in Alberta 
who attend university attend the University of Alberta. It is recognized 
that this assumption is untrue and that some residents attend universities 
in other parts of Canada and the United States, but it is believed that 
these exceptions are sufficiently few so as to not appreciably influence 
results. 

A more serious limitation is that there are a number of institutions 
of higher learning other than the university in the province which are not 

2In 1940-41 for every 25 students in a Canadian university, one 
Canadian went to an American university. In 1949-50 the ratio was 17:1. 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education Division, Survey of 
Higher Education 1948-50. (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1952), p. 22. 
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included. Further, some, such as the normal schools, have been incorpor- 
ated into the university in recent times. In an effort to make this study 
as meaningful as possible, a brief outline of the growth of the university 
and other post-high school institutions is presented. 

The organization of the remainder of this study is as follows: in 
Chapter II some literature which has relevance to this study is reviewed. 
This includes not only the literature dealing with social characteristics 
associated with university attendance, but also relevant information on 
the role of mental ability and achievement motivation on university atten- 
dance and on social mobility. 

Chapter III provides an outline of such changes which have occurred 
in the province since 1921 which could influence opportunities for univer- 
sity attendance and social mobility. Changes which have occurred within 
the university since 1921 and other post-high school institutions are 
briefly discussed in Chapter IV. 

In Chapter V the hypotheses of this study are delineated. The 
samples of the study and the procedure employed in each phase of the inves- 
tigation are described in Chapter VI. 

The findings are discussed in three chapters. Chapter VII is 
devoted to general social characteristics associated with university 
attendance: sex, age, marital status, religion, and birthplace of father. 
In Chapter VIII the findings on place of residence are discussed, and in 
Chapter IX the role of socio-economic status. 


The final chapter is concerned with conclusions and interpretations. 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
INTRODUCTION 


An analysis of the composition of student bodies in institutions of 
higher education is one way of evaluating the distribution of opportunities 
to high-level occupations. While education is not a sufficient condition 
for access to such occupations, over the years it has increasingly become 
a necessary one. Education is, therefore, intimately related to upward 
mobility in the case of lower level socio-economic groups, and occupa- 
tional inheritance in the case of higher level socio-economic groups. 

In any such study a question which automatically arises is, "Why is 
it that certain social groups are more inclined to acquire higher educa- 
tion than others?" The answer to this question will obviously be an 
extremely complex one. Wolfle points out that university attendance is 
dependent on a number of factors which he classifies into two groups-- 
those which are essential to school progress and those which are related 
but not in an essential way. In the first group he places intelligence, 
satisfactory previous school work, money, and the desire to go to univer- 
sity. This study is not designed to deal with any of these factors 
directly but is centered around Wolfle's second group of factors--the 


social characteristics which appear to be related in an indirect way in 


lDael Wolfle, America's Resources of Specialized Talent (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954), pp. 140-42. 
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determining who obtains higher education. However, since these social 
characteristics appear also to be related to the "essential™ factors men- 
tioned by Wolfle, some attention will be given to ability levdl, achieve- 
ment motivation, and values in reviewing the literature. 

This chapter begins with a brief discussion of ability level, and 
goes on to a survey of what has been found in the area of achievement 
motivation, and to a few comments on values. Relevant information on 
Occupational mobility is then outlined. Finally, a review of what has been 
found in the United States regarding the association between each of the 
social characteristics which will be examined and attendance at university 
is presented. This latter section is divided into three sub-divisions: the 
relationship of some general characteristics to university attendance, the 
influence of place of residence on university attendance, and finally, the 


influence of socio-economic status on university attendance. 
THE ROLE OF ABILITY IN UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 


It is self-evident that a reasonable amount of mental ability is a 
prerequisite for college attendance. The questions of importance here 
concern whether the most able young people always attend post-high school 
institutions, and whether ability is distributed equally throughout all 
segments of our society. The review which follows illustrates that 
ability is differentially distributed in the population with the upper 
socio-economic groups having the highest proportion of high-ability youth. 
It will also illustrate that for all ability categories, the higher the 
socio-economic group the greater the probability of attending college. 


Hollinshead provides some figures on the relationshp between 
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umiversity attendance and ranking on a test for ability and application. 


TABLE 2:1. PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WHO GO TO COLLEGE BY ABILITY 
RATING, UNITED STATES, 194-9 


Ability Rating Per cent Who Go To College 
Top 2 per cent 92% 
Top 10 per cent 66 
By quartiles, i Jo 
II 30 
i 20 
IV 10 


“Byron §. Hollinshead, Who Should Go To College (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 31. Unfortunately Hollinshead does 
not supply a date for this information, but it is estimated to be sometime 
during the 1940's. 


Roper's 1947 study based on a national sample of high school seniors 


TABLE 2:2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
APPLIED AND WANT TO GO TO COLLEGE AND OF TOTAL NATIONAL 
SAMPLE BY CLASS QUINTILE STANDING, SHOWING INDEX OF RE- 
PRESENTATIVENESS, UNITED STATES, 19479 


Percentage Distribution 


Class of those who Have Applied Percentage Distribution 

Quintile and Want to Go Next Fall of Total National Sample Index? 
I 37.3% 21.4% 1.78 
im ee Pe) 20.8 ee ee 

III 19.1 22.4 85 
IV 12.2 18.5 .66 
V 6.8 15.4 44 

No answer 1.1 he) oe 

100.0 100.0 
N 3, 200 10,063 


Elmo Roper, Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors 
to College (Washington: American Council on Education, 1949), p. 251. 


Othe index of representativeness is the ratio of the percent who 
applied to the percent of the total national sample. 
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in the United States shows a similar relationship. An index has been cal- 
culated in order to illustrate the consistency of the association between 
quintile rating in class and desire to go to college. 

Rogoff's 1955 study based on the career plans of 35,000 high schoel 
seniors shows an increase in the percentage of each quartile with college 
plans when compared to the figures supplied by Hollinshead a decade earlier. 


TABLE 2:3. PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS PLANNING TO GO TO COLLEGE BY 
SCHOLASTIC ABILITY, UNITED STATES, 19559 


Scholastic Ability Quartile Per Cent Planning to Go to College 
I 61% 
i 44 
LIT ee, 
IV 24 


"Natalie Rogoff, "Local Structure and Educational Selection," in 
A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, and C. Arnold Anderson, Education, Economy, and 
Society (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1961), p. 246. 

Rossi found that 40 to 60 per cent of the variation among students 
could be accounted for by variations in IQ levels. The correlations 
between achievement and other characteristics are uniformly reduced in size 
when IQ is held constant.“ However, certain social characteristics appear 
to determine to some degree IQ test performance. To illustrate,.part of a 
table is being reproduced, from Pihlblad and Gregory, based on a study of 


5,000 high school seniors in 116 communities in Missouri in 1939-41.3 The 


Peter H. Rossi, "Social Factors in Academic Achievements: A Brief 
Review," in A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, and C. Arnold Anderson, Education, 
Economy, and Society (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1961), p. 269. 


Soe “i! *Pihibldd “and Cc. L. Gregory, "Occupational Selection and 
Intelligence in Rural Communities and Small Towns in Missouri," American 


Sociologicat Review, 21 (1956), pp. 63-71. 
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10 
mean score on the Ohio State University Intelligence Test for each occupa- 
tional category is given for males and females. It will be noted that 
females have a higher mean in all but the teacher category. It is of 


interest that the mean decreases fairly consistently with status. 


TABLE 2:4. MEAN IQ SCORES BY SEX AND FATHER'S OCCUPATION, MISSOURI, 


1939-41° 
IQ Score 

Father's Occupation Male Female 
Professional 64.2 foe t 
Teachers 64.3 63.0 
Business and Sales ees 60.5 
Clerical oor ®) O2ea 
Skilled 20.9 bond 
Semi-skilled and unskilled 50.0 54.2 
Farmers 46.6 51.6 


4c. T. Pihlblad and C. L. Gregory, "Occupational Selection and 
Intelligence in Rural Communities and Small Towns in Missouri," American 


Sociological Review, 21 (1956), pp. 63-71. 

Mapheus Smith provides similar information based on almost 5,500 
freshmen at the University of Kansas 1934-38. Even though a different 
intelligence test has been used, there is considerable correspondence 
between Smith's and Pihlblad's scores. The scores provided for youth 
from a few specific professional occupations are of particular interest. 

Smith states that five per cent of Alberta 18 year olds enrolled 
at university in 1956, but only two-thirds of these were considered 
"excellent university material."* He estimates that another 23 per cent 


of matriculants with excellent potential did not enroll. 


4Douglas E. Smith, "Selection of University Students," in Pro- 


ceedings, The National Conference of Canadian Universities, 1958 (Univer- 
sity of Alberta), pp. 43-49. 
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A possible explanation for the above situation is offered by 
Rogoff in relating university attendance, scholastic ability, and family 
status. She uses a special test devised for her study to rate scholastic 


ability. 


TABLE 2:5. MEAN PERCENTILE IQ SCORES BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER, KANSAS, 


1934-389 
Occupation of Father Mean Percentile Score 
Professional 58.756 
Educators 64.03 
Clergymen Slels 
Engineers 99.95 
Lawyers 58.68 
Other 56.94 
Doctors Davol 
Clerical 00622 
Sales oe reres: 
Proprietors O64 
Skilled Sle47 
Foremen S020 7 
Semi-skilled 47.54 
Farmers 47.34 
Domestic and Personal Service Al. S2 
Unskilled clonal 


“Mapheus Smith, "University Student Intelligence and Occupation of 
Father," American Sociological Review, 7 (1942), pp. 764-771. 
Her family status quintiles are based on father’s occupation, education, 
and educational experience of older siblings. It will be seen that in 
each family-status quintile there is a decrease in the proportion of youth 
who have college plans as scholastic ability decreases; but the proportion 
in all ability levels increases as family status increases. In fact, a 
greater proportion of young people of low ability but high family status 


plan to go to college than those of high ability but low family status. 
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lz 
Rogoff and Kahl, who made a similar investigation,° found scholas- 
tic ability or 1Q scores and family status to be almost equally good 
predictors of educational ambitions. 
TABLE 2:6. PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS PLANNING TO ATTEND COLLEGE, 


BY SCHOLASTIC ABILITY AND SOCIO-EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE 
FAMILY, UNITED STATES, 1955° 


Scholastic Ability Family-Status Quintile 
Quartile a II miei IV V All 
I 83% -66% 53% 44% 43% 61% 
II 70 7 ore af 29 29 44 
ia 65 41 eel 20 ral 33 
Ly or 30 22 16 18 24 
All i2 47 35 26 24 40 


“Natalie Rogoff, "Local Structure and Educational Selection," in 
A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, and C. Arnold Anderson, Education, Economy and 
Society (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1961), p. 246. 

The foregoing clearly demonstrates that while intelligence and 
scholastic ability are important variables in college attendance, the 


socio-economic status of the family makes an independent contribution to 


the decision to take higher education. 
THE ROLE OF ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION AND VALUES IN UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 


The need for achievement as a basis of motivation has been explored 


by McClelland and his associates.© McClelland defines the achievement 


> Joseph A. Kahl, "'Common Man’ Boys," in Halsey, Floud, and Ander- 
son, op. cit., pp. 348-366. 


navid C. McClelland, John W. Atkinson, Russell A. Clark, and Edgar 
L. Lowell, The Achievement Motive (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1953), chapters II and X. 
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i3 
motive in terms of affect in connection with evaluated performance. 
Expectations are built up as a result of past experiences as to the 
limitations and possibilities of a situation, and confirmation of expec- 
tations provides pleasure so long as the outcome remains somewhat uncertain. 
In addition when performance is perceived in terms of standards of excel- 
lence, evaluation of that performance can produce negative or positive 
attest.” The presence of performance evaluation in stories composed in 
response to Thematic Apperception Test pictures is taken as an indication 
of the presence of achievement motivation. Content analysis of such 
stories provides a need achievement score which can then be rated as low, 
moderate, or high. 

The need for achievement may be motivated by different personal 
orientations. For example, it has been found that people with very high 
need achievement scores tend to be motivated by the hope of success, while 
those with moderately high scores are more likely motivated by the fear of 
exandeer” The role of expectations based on past experiences seems 
particularly relevant here. Where achievement is motivated by hope of 
success, the individual would have a past history of success experiences, 
but not to. the point of being unfamiliar with failure, thus maintaining 
some element of uncertainty. In the case of achievement motivated by 
fear of failure, the reverse situation would be expected. 

With reference to the antecedents of a high need achievement score, 
the following quote from McClelland outlines the kind of family environ- 


ment which encourages need achievement: 


8. 
"Ipid., pp. 7878. Ibid., p. 327. 
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The data we have to date strongly support the hypothesis that 
achievement motives develop in cultures and in families where there 
is an emphasis on the independent development of the individual. In 
contrast, lowrachievement motivation is associated with families in 
which the child is more dependent on his parents and subordinate in 
importance to them. In both types of homes there may be plenty of 
love and affection, but in the homes of the "highs" the son is more 
apt to "talk back" without deep feelings of guilt and to go off on 
his own rather than submit to the standards imposed on him by his 
parents. The contrast should not be thought of too simply in terms 
of the autocratic-democratic dimension. . . .The parents of the 
"highs" may be quite dictatorial, particularly when the son is young 
before he has learned to act successfully by himself; but if they 
are, they still act as if the child exists as an individual worth 
developing in his own right rather than as a subordinate part of a 
larger, "solidary"” family unit to which he owes loyalty over and 
above his own individual interests. In the latter type of home from 
which the "lows" are most apt to come, the son must subordinate his 
interests for the sake of the family or even more extremely, he may 
not even develop a conception of himself as an individual having 
interests more important than his obligations to the family unit. 


McClelland points out that the "low" may find it impossible to maintain 
his position under group pressure for conformity, unless he receives 
support from some source. 

Goal-oriented behavior may be thought of in terms of approach or 
avoidance. Thus the person who responds negatively to a situation is 
showing goal-oriented behavior as much as the person who responds posi- 
tively and strives toward the goal. This point has relevance for occupa- 
tional mobility. "Positive affect is the result of smaller discrepancies 
of a sensory or perceptual event from the adaptation level of the organism; 
negative affect is the result of larger discrepancies."/0 Thus a person 
may have expectations regarding a certain situation, and if he is unable 
to come close to realizing these expectations negative affect is the result 
with avoidance motives evoked when cues pertaining to the situation are 
present at future times. If an approach motive is to be conditioned, 


9Ibid., pp. 328-29. Oinid., p. 43. 
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15 
Opportunities for mastery must be present. However, if mastery is too 
easy boredom will result and a lack of interest in achievement will follow. 
Hence, if high need achievement is to be developed, tasks must be neither 
so difficult that they cannot be mastered nor so easy that mastery is no 
challenge. 

It has frequently been observed that need achievement is related to 
social class: the apathetic acceptance of the lower class individual is 
compared to the striving of the middle-class person. !} Hirabayashi has 
pointed out that lack of status striving on the part of lower-class indivi- 
duals may not be a negative reaction, as the word "apathetic" connotes, but 


Le 


may be a positive adaptation to lower-class social conditions. Hence, 


while the lower-class person may have developed certain avoidance motives 
relative to the social class hierarchy, approach motives are likely 
present in other areas. He points out further that the usual interpreta- 
tion of "apathy" may be the result of selective perception and the imposi- 
tion of middle-class values on a different sub-culture. 

Rosen has studied the relationship between social class and motiva- 
tion empirically. He hypothesizes that there are two components involved 
in this relationship. The first is a psychological factor--the need for 
achievement. The second is a cultural factor consisting of value orien- 


tations which facilitate the realization of achieving behavior.+3 It 


ll joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure (New York: Rinehard 
and Company Inc., 1957), p. 210. 


l2Gordon K. Hirabayashi, "Apathy as a Mode of Adjustment: A Hypo- 
thesis," in University of Alberta Committee for Social Research, The Metis 
in Alberta Society (Edmonton: University of Alberta, 1963), Chap. 13, pp. 
375-384. 


13Rernard C. Rosen, "The Achievement Syndrome: A Psychocultural Dimen- 
sion of Social Stratification," American Sociological Review, 21 (1951 ),--90s 
203-211. 
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16 
should be pointed out that an achievement goal may refer to any object or 
event toward which behavior and desire are directed, but in this chapter 
emphasis is on the specific goal of status improvement. Rosen points out 
that values affect mobility insofar as they determine what is an aocep- 
table goal. It is possible to possess high need achievement but if it is 
directed into a sphere of activity which is unrelated to educational or 
occupational status improvement, it may provide the person with satisfac- 
tion but not with an increased standard of living. For example, achieve- 
ment needs may be expressed in recreational, religious, or deviant beha- 
vior. Further, even when values do direct the individual to status- 
improving goals, and even if high need achievement is present, it is 
still possible that the individual will not possess practical knowledge 
as to how to implement his desire, the necessary ability, or be willing 
to plan ahead, make sacrifices, or work hard. In this case we have the 
ingredients for a serious maladjustment in which the individual realizes 
his aspirations only in fantasy. 

Rosen found that 83 per cent of his subjects in Classes I and II as 
defined by Hollingshead had high motivation scores as compared with 23 
per cent in Class V, using McClelland’s test to measure achievement. 

Using a questionnaire, Rosen also tested for value orientations. 
These orientations, based on Kluckhohn’s theoretical discussion,!4 include 


three dimensions: activistic-passivistic, present-future, and familistic- 


individualistic orientations. A similar relationship was again found. 


14-1 orence Kluckhohn, "Dominant and Substitute Profiles of Cultural 
Orientations Their Significance for the Analysis of Social Stratification, 


Social Forces, 28 (1950), pp. 376-393. 
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In Classes I and II, 77 per cent of the subjects scored high on the 


1S In addition, Rosen 


value scale as compared to 17 per cent in Class V. 
found that subjects with high motivation scores are more likely to receive 
grades of B or better, but no relationship was found between grades and 
value orientation. On the other hand, value orientation is relatéd to 
educational aspiration while need achievement is not. 16 He found that the 
relationships between class and grades, and between class and value scores 
virtually disappear when achievement motivation and aspiration level are 
each held constant. This suggests that while these characteristics are 
found in varying proportions in the different classes, it is not class 
position per se which creates the relationship. Rather the circumstances 
which encourage high or low achievement motivation and value orientation 
scores are differentially present in the various classes. 

It has been pointed out that the achievement motivation measure may 
reflect a stable personality predisposition representing interest in 
achievement, or it may reflect situational arousal of achievement 
interests.!’ Veroff and associates found that there are overall religious 
differences in achievement motivations more Jewish men have high achieve- 
ment motivation (68 per cent) than Catholics (57 per cent) or Protestants 
(48 per cent). The figures for Catholics and Protestants are contrary to 


the results obtained by McClelland and Rosen who both found Protestants to 


i: 
Mas aein Op- Crpetr ox 208. Ibid., pe 209. 


AS o8ph Veroff, Sheila Feld, and Gerald Gurin, "Achievement 
Motivation and Religious Background," American Sociological Review, 2/7 
(1962), p. 207. 
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have a higher need for achievement than Catholics. Veroff explains the 


difference by pointing out that the former used quota samples in the 
Northeast, while he used a representative national sample. It is sug- 
gested that the higher income groups are over-represented in the 
McClelland and Rosen studies. 

Veroff attempts to determine the reason for the results he obtained, 
as they are inconsistent with his basic hypothesis that higher achievement 
motivation may be expected in Protestants than Catholics because of the 
earlier independence training given Protestants in childhood. He found 
that while age is not a factor among Protestants, among Catholics the 
percentage of men with high achievement motivation is much higher in the 
35-49 age group than for younger or older men. He also found that Catholic 
men with two or more children, and those making under $4,000 per year are 
more likely to have high achievement motivation. These results do not 
obtain for Protestant men. Veroff suggests that achievement motivation 
of Catholics is specifically engaged by environmental pressures aroused 
by situational factors, while Protestants have more generalized abstract 
strivings. 

The presence of these two factors in achievement motivation has 
interesting implications for class mobility. Since environmental 
pressures will affect people in different ways, the same objective situa- 


tion will result in different behavior relative to achievement. Thus 


18) G. McClelland, A. Rindlishbacher, and R. C. de Charms, 
"Religious and Other Sources of Parental Attitudes Toward Independence 
Training," in D. C. McClelland (ed.), Studies in Motivation (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), pp. 389-397, and B. C. Rosen, "Race, 
Ethnicity, and the Achievement Syndrome," American Sociological Review, 
24 (1959), pp. 47-60. 
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19 
those whose achievement motivation is based primarily on situational 
arousal will react most effectively to environmental pressures; hence in 
the lower classes it is expected that Catholics, for example, will strive 
harder than Protestants for an increased standard of living. On the other 
hand, where a good standard of living is already present, as in the case 
of the upper-middle class, Protestants are more likely to be concerned with 
achievement as a means of personal fulfillment. 

Strodtbeck has pointed out that although Jews and Italian Catholics 
who immigrated to this country in the early part of the twentieth century 
had equally low socio-economic status at the time of immigration, there 
are now more Jews in professional and managerial occupations.!? He attri- 
butes the differences to a whole series of inter-related values. For 
example, pone ee more futuristic, more individuated, and more inclined to 
view their environment as something which is controllable. Italian 
Catholics, on the other hand, are présent oriented, submerge self-interest 
to the interests of the family, and tend to look upon environmental situa- 
tions as the result of luck or fate over which they are capable of exer- 
cising little control. In addition Catholic doctrine emphasizes the 
imperfectability of man, while Jews and Protestants are more likely to 
believe man should strive toward perfection. Attitudes toward education 
are also of importance. To the Italian Catholic higher education is for a 
select few and he might consider it impertinent to even think in terms of 
obtaining more than is customary for his group. Jews look upon education 


as the prerogative and duty of all. Even those who may not be in a positipn 


19F red L. Strodtbeck, "Family Integration, Values, and Achievement," 
in Halsey, Floud and Anderson, op. cit., pp. 315-347. 
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20 
#3 acquire formal education may acquire status by being learned in the 
religious sphere. 

In another study by Strodtbeck and his associates, Jewish and 
Italian Catholic boys 14 to 17 years of age were asked to indicate whether 
they would be pleased or displeased to have certain occupations. 79 These 
Occupations were rated according to A. B. beittndahesate method of asses- 
Sing social class position. The boys were also asked to indicate from 
another list whether their parents would be pleased or displeased if they 
were to hold occupations representing these same class categories. It 
seems that in general boys perceive their parents as being more ambitious 
for them than they are for themselves. Further, the disparity between the 
boy’s self-report and his guess regarding parental attitudes increased as 
the status of the occupation went up, but self-reports and guesses are 
more nearly parallel in upper than in lower classes. This class difference 
appears to account to an appreciable degree for the Jewish-Italian 
differences in general. Strodtbeck states: 

. . ethere is no basis for believing that Jewish socialization 
practices are any more effective than those of Italian families 
in causing sons to adopt occupational evaluations similar to those 
imputed by the son to his parents.¢ 
On the other hand, while both Jewish and Italian Catholic boys guessed 
their parents would be pleased if they achieved the highest positions, 


it was predominantly Italian boys who believed their parents would be 


aera L. Strodtbeck, Margaret R.- McDonald, and Bernard C. Rosen, 
"Evaluation of Occupations: A Reflection of Jewish and Italian Mobility 
Differences," American Sociological Review, 22 (1957), pp. 546-553. 


2lipid., p. 553. 
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21 
satisfied with less. The imvestigators conclude that the principal 
source of the differences result because the Italians are more accepting 
of lower status occupations. This suggests that the expectations of the 
parents, over and above need achievement and values, has a very profound 
influence. 

Rosen's study of achievement motivation, values and aspiration 
level of six racial and ethnic groups is of interest.** He shows that 
the mean achievement motivation score for Catholics (Italians and French 
Canadians) is significantly lower than the scores for Protestants, Greek 
Orthodox, and Jews. The mean score for Negroes is significantly lower 
than the combined mean score of all white groups. However, Rosen found 
that social class accounts for more of the difference than does ethnicity, 
but neither is sufficient to predict an individual's score; it seems 
both contribute something to the variance between groups. Rank ordering 
of the top five mean scores and the bottom five mean scores will illus- 
trate the complexity of the class and ethnic relationship in regard to 
achievement motivation. 


Top Mean Scores Bottom Mean Scores 


Class V, Negro 

Class V, Protestant 
(‘Class 1V;. italian 

Class V, Rrench Canadian 
- Class IV, Negro 


ln. .Class. lll, italian 

2. Class III, Greek 

ge Class J-I1, Protestant 
4. Class I-II, Negro 

5. Class V, Jew 


Ol Go Nr 


It will be seen that Italians, Protestants, and Negroes have scores among 
both the highest and the lowest five scores. It is also of interest that 


for Negroes and Protestants scores are lowest for Class V with a steady 


22Rernard C. Rosen, "Race, Ethnicity, and the Achievement Syndrome," 
American Sociological Review, 24 (1959), pp. 47-60. 
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increase in score as class position goes up while the reverse situation 
obtains for Jews. This suggests that Jews too are reacting to environ- 
mental pressures as Veroff found to be the case for Catholics. For 
Italians and Greeks there is a lessening of achievement motivation in the 
highest two classes. 

Information collected from mothers regarding Kluckhohn's value 
orientations shows that the highest mean value scores are found among 
Jews, Protestants, Greeks and Negroes. The mean value score for Roman 
Catholics was significantly lower than +h scores for Jews, Protestants 
or Greeks. For all but French Canadians the mean value scores increase 
directly with class position. As in the case of achievement, social class 
accounts for more of the variance in value orientations than does 
ethnicity. 

Aspiration level was measured by asking mothers, "How far do you 
intend for your son to go to school?" The following percentages in each 
ethnic category wanted their sons to go to colleges Jews, 96 per cent, 
Protestants, 88 per cent, Greeks, 85 per cent, Negroes, 83 per cent, 
Italians, 64 per cent, and French Canadians, 56 per cent. While the per- 
centages for Jews, Protestants, Greeks, and Negroes are not significantly 
different from one another, they are significantly higher than the per- 
centages for Italians and French Canadians. Once more, when social class 
is controlled, the differences are largely reduced but they do not dis- 
appear altogether. The greatest difference is present in Class V. 

When mothers were presented with a list of occupations and were 
asked to indicate which they would be pleased or displeased to have their 


son hold, the rank ordering of vocational aspirations of mothers was as 
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follows: Jews, Greeks, Protestants, Italians, French Canadians, and 
Negroes. The mean score for Jews was significantly higher than for other 
groups. In the case of vocational aspiration, social class is related but 
not as significantly as is ethnicity. This is consistent with the finding 
of Strodtbeck that there is more acceptance of occupations lower on the 
socio-economic scale in the case of Italians than Jews. 

No explanation is offered as to why this difference between educa- 
tional and occupational aspiration should exist. It is possible that the 
former is answered in terms of an idealized situation while the latter is 
answered in terms of a reality situation. Even so, one would still expect 
occupational aspirations to be highly related to socio-economic status of 
the family which is providing the immediate frame of reference for com- 
parison. It is possible that ethnic identification is stronger than social 
class identification and hence makes for acceptance of occupations 
according to the norm for the ethnic group rather than according to the 
norm for the social class group. In any event, no solution to the problem 
can be offered at this time. 

The foregoing illustrates that upward social mobility depends on 
three main components: (1) a psychological need to achieve because of 
inculcated standards of excellence, or environmental pressures; (2) value 
orientations which facilitate the realization of achievement needs; and 
(3) aspirations related to educational and occupational goals. When 
these three components are present, together with the necessary personal 
characteristics and opportunities for implementation, upward movement in 
the class structure is very likely to occur. These components all relate 


to our middle-class culture. Thus, those people who, although lower on 
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24 
the socio-economic scale, have for some reason acquired these middle-class 
Orientations, will achieve success according to middle-class standards. 
There is, of course, nothing absolute about these standards of success. 

As pointed out earlier, some groups may strive for and achieve success in 
areas totally unrelated to socio-economic status, or adapt to their 
existing social environment by using protective withdrawal. 

Crockett used McClelland's method to assess the role of motivation 
in the mobility of persons sharing similar opportunity; that is, similar 
regional, occupational and educational backgrounds. °° Crockett’s study 
is based on Atkinson's hypothesis that strength of performance in a situa- 
tion is the consequence of a momentary state, termed motivation, which in 
turn is the product of motive strength and of situational variables. 24 
Two of the situational factors which are important for strength of achieve- 
ment motivation are: (1) expectations of success or failure based on past 
experiences; that is, if the task is perceived as having a high probability 
of success, it will not appear difficult, and (2) the incentive value of 
the task which relates to the degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
the individual attaches to the achievement or non-achievement of a parti- 
cular goal. The assumption is that the greater the difficulty of the task 
to the individual, the greater the satisfaction involved in success. It 
follows that high prestige occupations will have a lower expectancy of 


Success and will also have a higher incentive value. According to Crockett, 


2Suarry J. Crockett, Jr., "The Achievement Motive and Differential 
Occupational Mobility in the United States," American Sociological Review, 
27 (1962), pp. 191-204. 


24 ohn W. Atkinson, "Motivational Determinants of Risk-Taking 
Behavior," Psychological Review, 64 (1957), pp. 359-372. 
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29 
the occupational prestige hierarchy may be thought of as a series of tasks 
involving both increasing incentive value (increasing prestige) and 


increasing difficulty (decreasing probability of success).2> 


He hypo- 
thesizes that strong achievement motive should lead to greater accom- 
plishment in the occupational sphere. 

The method used involved classifying the occupations of fathers 
and their sons according to the National Opinion Research Center prestige 
scale using four categories and comparing to achievement motivation as 
obtained from TAT protocols. Crockett found his hypothesis was only 
partially confirmed. Sons of fathers with low or lower-middle prestige 
show a clear relationship between achievement motivation and occupation, 
but the relation: did not hold in the two higher prestige categories. 
Further, there was little evidence to support the expectation that down- 
ward mobility would be greater in the low need achievement group. 

Crockett explains his results as follows: he suggests that in the 
lower categories it is possible to acquire occupational mobility without 
too much education. In the upper categaries, however, education is 
essential if the father's status is to be maintained. Hence, if for some 
reason the son is unable to ohtain a higher education, he automatically 
goes down in the status hierarchy. 

A few studies which deal with attitudes toward higher education 
will be mentioned. 

The National Opinion Research Center study, based on a national 


sample in 1947, found some differences in the percentages of people living 


crockett, op. cit., p. 195. 
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26 
in communities of various sizes who recommend college training. 2° In 
metropolitan districts of one million and over, 53 per cent recommend 
college training as compared to 60 per cent living in metropolitan dis- 
tricts of 50,000 to one million. Fifty-five per cent of people in small 
cities and towns recommend college training, and 48 per cent of those in 
rural farm communities. Thus people in the largest urban areas appear to 
regard education no more favorably than people in the smaller communities. 
This relationship holds for actual attendance at university as will be 
seen in the review covering the influence of place of residence. 

The NORC study also found a relationship between occupation and 
attitudes toward education, illustrated in the following table: 


TABLE 2:7. PER CENT OF OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES RECOMMENDING COLLEGE 
TRAINING, UNITED STATES, 1947? 


Occupation of Respondent Per cent Recommending College Training 
Professional 74% 

Business men and Proprietors 62 

White-collar workers 65 

Skilled labor 53 

Domestic and Personal service workers 42 

Farmers 47 

Non-farm laborers oo 


Harry J. Crockett, Jr., "The Achievement Motive and Differential 
Occupational Mobility in the United States," American Sociological Review, 
2711962), 6. 421. 


Thus the higher the occupational classification the more likely a person 
is to have a favorable attitude toward higher education. 
26 ational Opinion Research Center, "Jobs and Occupations: A 


Popular Evaluation," in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset, Class, 
Status and Power (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957), pp. 411-426. 
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Havighurst places considerable emphasis on the education of parents 
in forming their attitudes toward education and hence as a motivating 
factor in inducing young people to go to university. 

Practically all of the superior youths who do not continue their 
education beyond high school are children of people who have had 
less than a high school education. They value a job and an earning 
career highly for their young people. They are not accustomed to 
postponing the earning of money in favor of a long and costly period 
of vocational preparation. They favor early marriage, especially 
for their daughters. While these people have come to look favorably 
on a high school education for their children, they do not regard 
college as peabay within the reach of their aspirations or their 
financial means.2/ 

The NORC study found that of those who had attended college them- 
selves, 72 per cent recommended college training, while 55 per cent of 
those who attended high school, and only 36 per cent of those who attended 
eighth grade or jess held similar views. 


With refeience to income level, the NORC study found a direct 


relationship between this variable and attitudes toward education as well. 


Wealthy and prosperous 68 per cent 
Middle class 99 per Gant se 
Poor 39 per cent 


In an attempt to measure the relationship between status and aspira- 
tion with intelligence controlled to determine whether it is the values 
of a status group or intelligence which leads to high aspirations, Sewell 


and associates tested a random sample of all non-form seniors in Wisconsin 


2/R obert J. Havighurst and Robert R. Rodgers, "The Role of Motiva- 
tion in Attendance at Post-High-School Educational Institutions," in Byron 
S. Hollinshead, Who Should Go To College (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952), p. 162. 


28 
NORC, op. cit., pp. 441-442. 
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schools in 1947-48. 7" Educational aspiration was defined to be "high" if 


the student planned to go to a four-year college, and occupational aspira- 
tion was defined to be "high" if it rated above 78 points on the NORC 
prestige scale. The results show that both educational and occupational 
aspiration are related to the social status of the student even when 
intelligence is controlled. The relationship held for both sexes. This 
suggests that social status makes an independent contribution to level of 
aspiration insofar as it embodies values and expectations relative to 
occupational status. 

Another study by Haller and Sewell compares the educational and 
occupational aspirations of a rural and an urban sample. °° They found 
that among high-school senior girls, neither educational nor occupational 
aspirations are significantly related to place of residence. However, 
among boys occupational achievement cannot be predicted from information 
on residences boys who live on farms desire to enter high level jobs with 
the same frequency as urban males, but boys from farm homes have less 
interest in college education than do others. Sewell concludes that 
farm boys are equally aware of the occupational alternatives but not 
equally aware of their educational requirements. 

The attitudes of the various groups toward higher education which 


have been mentioned here will be reflected in actual attendance at 


29william H. Sewell, Archie O. Haller, and Murray A. Straus, "Social 
Status and Educational and Occupational Aspirations," American Sociological 
Review, 22 (1957), pp. 67-73. 


30 nrchie O; Haller and William H. Sewell, "Farm Residence and Levels 
of Educational and Occupational Aspiration," American Journal of Socioloay, 
62 (1957), pp. 407-411. 
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university as will be seen later in this chapter. 
THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIAL MOBILITY 


A little over a decade ago there was a growing body of literature 
which expqunded the view that social classes in the United States were 
becoming more rigid. 3 The end of mass immigration was considered to be 
a major cause for the emergence of a less fluid society. However, since 
that time consensus of opinion has shifted, and it is now generally agreed 
that there is little or no decline in the amount of occupational mobility 
which is taking place. 

Sjoberg examines the effects of social change on social stratifica- 
tion. Factors such as urbanization, industrialization, political conscious- 
ness, unionism, welfare government, mass communication, and economic infla- 
tion, together with war and depression, have brought about a redistribution 
of certain objective criteria of class: power, achievements and possessions. 
If anything, he claims, the present class system is more indeterminate 
than it was at the turn of the century. 34 

It is worth noting that Sjoberg prefers objective criteria of class. 
According to him, class consciousness is no more than a recognition of 
these objective status differentials. In another interesting aside he 


t 


states that groups which formerly held control become class conscious when 


2 See C. Wright Mills, White Collar (New York: Oxford University 
Press), p. 259; E. Sibley, "Some Demographic Clues to Stratification," 


Sociological Review, 7 (1942), pp. 320-330; and J. O. Hertzler, 


"Some Tendencies Toward a Closed Class System in the United States," 


Social Forces, 30 (1952), pp. 313-323. 


32Gideon Sjoberg, "Are Social Classes in America Becoming More 
Rigid?" American Sociological Review, 16 (1951), p. 776. 
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they begin to lose such control.33 

Sjoberg points out that since a peak period in 1928, the upper 
five per cent income group have received a smaller proportion of the 
national income while the lower income groups have been increasing their 
proportional share. "Thus if we assume that monetary gain and the con- 
comitant ability to acquire material possessions are important criteria 
of class in America, it follows that today there is less differentiation 
in the class structure."9* In Support of this thesis he presents an 
index representing changes in standard of living for 1947 for selected 


Occupations, 1930 being the base. A few are quoted below. 


Coal miner 191 
Automotive worker Laz 
Teacher 109 
Small stockholder 79 
Wealthy stockholder al 


This differential change in standard of living has had a levelling influence 
on American social classes. Also contributing to the levelling process, 
Sjoberg lists the increase in high school and college graduates, the 
Similarity in dress, language and etiquette. He states that the class 
system is now less well-defined than at the turn of the century. Social 
classes have become ideal types. He claims further that studying social 
mobility solely in terms of occupation may produce very misleading results. 
"Changes in income, personal attributes, and the power held by individuals 


are also meaningful." 


It has already been mentioned that one of the factors which has 


contributed to a continuance of a fluid class structure is urbanization 


: 4 | 
Seg tas! p. 779. 2? raids) pp. 779-80. Ibid., p. 783. 
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31 
and the migration of rural people to urban areas. Lipset has studied 
the relationship of social mobility to urbanization. 3° Based on the 
Oakland labor-mobility survey, it was found that men coming from rural 
backgrounds are most likely to have been manual workers for most of their 
careers. Further, the larger the community of orientation the higher the 
status of the job held, For example, 67 per cent of executives come from 
cities of over 250,000 and only 21 per cent of male workers from large 
cities are unskilled. On the other hand, the self-employed and the pro- 
fessionals. often come from smaller communities. 

While the lower educational attainment of those who come from 
smaller communities explains to some degree why those growing up in 
metropolitan areas are more likely to attain nonmanual positions, it is 
of interest that even when amount of education is held constant more of 
the metropolitan residents hold nonmanual positions. 

Lipset offers three suggestions as to why there is greater mobility 
in urban canters. The first is that because of specialization of function 
in metropolitan centers there isa'greater variety of positions available. 
Hence people living in large centers have a better chance of moving 
occupationally. Secondly, the considerable population and economic growth 
enjoyed by large cities means that there are new and higher level positions 
to be filled than in the smaller and more stable communities. Thirdly, 
since cities have a lower birth rate than smaller communities and rural 


areas, there is less likelihood of positions being filled from within the 


36 Seymour Martin Lipset, "Social Mobility and Urbanization," in 
Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Cities and Society (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1959), pp. 458-466. 
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class. 

Lipset hypothesizes that men reared in large cities are more 
likely to be upwardly mobile than migrants from smaller communities and 
rural areas because lower-class individuals from large cities are more 
likely to obtain higher education than those in smaller communities, and 
also because they are more likely to be acquainted with the occupational 
possibilities which are available. The more frequently young people hear 
about a given job the more likely they are to choose it. 

Lipset comments that one reason why some sociologists have thought 
that the status structure of the United States was becoming more rigid 
is because they were studying small communities where the situation is 
relatively static. 

In his study of changes in the occupational structure of the 
United States from 1910 to 1950, Reiss outlines six main modifawetiones=* 

1. An increase in the proportion of urban occupations is evident. 
In addition the nature of farm operation and employment has been changing 
to a more urban pattern of industrial operation. 

2. Professionalization of jobs is occurring. Many occupations 
now demand a high level of education and as a result seek professional 
status. The established professions have had relatively smaller increases 
than the newer ones of scientists, engineers, entertainers, and tech- 
nicians. 

3. The clerical and sales worker group has shown the greatest 


relative increase of any Occupational group. 


3’aibert J. Reiss, "Changes in the Occupational Structure of the 
United States, 1910 to 1950," in Hatt and Reiss, op. cit., pp. 424-431. 
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4. Increased industrialization and specialization has resulted in 
a changed concept of skill. There has been a considerable increase in the 
proportion of semi-skilled workers, and a decrease in the proportion of 
unskilled workers, with little change evident among the skilled. The high 
degree of precision and skill required in many processes today is either 
divided among a large number of workers such that it is relatively 
limited for a particular job, or the skill is transferred to a machine. 

5. There has been a secular trend toward upward mobility in the 
occupational structure. The decline in those employed in agriculture 
from 25 per cent in 1910 to 12 per cent in 1950 has been taken up in the 
expansion of the white-collar rather than the manual non-farm occupations. 
Thus, much mobility is the result of this secular trend for the higher 
status occupations to expand. 

6. Reiss notes no decline in the rate of occupational mobility. 
"The fact that there is no downward trend in the index of net redistribu- 
tion negates the idea that the rate of social mobility is slowing down. "38 

In order to illustrate some of the points made by Reiss in a con- 
crete way, information from a table presented by him is reproduced on 
page 34. 

Kahl estimates that 67 per cent of the labor force in 1950 was 
mobile. This represents total occupational mobility from all causes, and 
includes, therefore, individual as well as mobility resulting from 
technological change and differential fertility. He finds that in the 


period between 1920 and 1950, 19.7 per cent of the labor force was mobile 


S8ibid., p. 430. 
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TABLE 2:8. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED WORKERS BY OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORIES, UNITED STATES, 1920-19509 


Occupational Group 1920 1930. 1940 1950 
Nonfarm 74.6% 78.74 82.5% 87.9% 
Professional & semiprofessional 4.9 6.0 6.9 ey: 
Proprietors, Managers & Officials Gv ie ne 61064 
Clerical & Sales Loet Loe Lice 19.0 
Skilled workers & foremen 13.4 12.9 12638 12.9 
Semi-skilled workers 1Gu0 Lowe 17.9 20.9 
Unskilled workers 19.9 19.7 © "2909 kiss 
Farm Z208 «= 21s L7eo Leen 
Operators & managers ile Fee 1253 10.4 40 
Laborers 10.1 9.0 tod Sl 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


“albert J. Reiss, "Change in the Occupational Structure of the 
United States, 1910 to 1950," in Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., 
Cities and Society (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1959), pp. 424-431. 
by virtue of technological changes, 6.8 per cent was mobile because of 
differential fertility, and 40.5 per cent was mobile as a result of 
individual occupational mobility, °%? 

The factors mentioned thus far make much of the observed upward 
movement in occupational status possible. However, the question of factors 
associated with determining who moves, up, remains, or moves down involves 
the study of individual mobility. 

Rogoff's study of inter-generational occupational mobility inves- 
tigates the extent of family continuity and inheritance of occupations, 


and hence the amount of mobility present in society.49 Rogoff points out 


that total mobility is the resultant of the availability of jobs in certain 


39 Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure (New York: Rinehard 
and Company, Inc., 1957), p. 261. 


40nNatalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1953). 
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Occupational groupings, and of personal or group factors. For example, 
growth of professions has made possible the entry of many from other occu- 
pational origins since professional fathers alone could not supply the 
increased demand, but at the same time movement within the occupational 
structure is more restricted for some social groups than for others. Her 
interest is in making comparisons for two time periods, 1910 and 1940, and 
in determining whether or not various social groups at each time period 
occupy positions in proportion to their numbers in the population. 

Rogoff's results show that while movement did not depend on origins, 
Occupational destinations did. In fact, it appears that by 1940 social 
origins were becoming more important in selection for occupations. While 
the most likely destination was occupation of father, the broad occupa- 
tional category of the father was of importance. For example, if the father 
was a white-collar worker, the son was most likely to be in another white- 
collar occupation; similarly for blue-collar workers. Of importance is the 
finding that in both 1910 and 1940 the rate of mobility into non-manual 
work by the sons of manual workers was about the same as the rate of 
mobility from a nonmanual origin to a manual one. This indicates that 
while there has been considerable occupational class movement, net mobility 
for the periods studied was about zero. It is possible that the reshuff- 
ling which has occurred has been on the basis of overall ability. 

Another inter-generational mobility study of interest is that of 
Centers, which is based on a nationally representative cross-section of 


the adult, male, white population of the United States. 7+ Centers found 


41 pichard Centers, "Occupational Mobility of Urban Occupational 
Strata," American Sociological Review, 13 (1948), pp. 197-203. 
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that in 60 to 70 per cent of cases, son's status is relatively similar to 
father's; that is, within one occupational grouping above or below, using 
Edwards' census categories. He found that net mobility was negative for 
all white-collar groupings, positive for all blue-collar groupings. There 
is a modest net upward mobility of six per cent. For example, 53 per cent 
of fathers in the professions will have sons in a lower occupational 
status (15 per cent move up into large business, 32 per cent remain at the 
professional level), while 13 per cent of skilled manual workers will have 
a higher status than their fathers. It is of interest that of profession- 
als, most of whom we can assume will have a college education, 72 per cent 
come from lower occupational strata (41 per cent from other white-collar 
Occupations, and 31 per cent from blue-collar occupations). 

In another study Cemters shows that of sons whose education is 
better than their father's, one-half have positions better than the fathers, 
while only 16 per cent whose education is poorer have a higher occupation- 
al status.?* In addition, it was found that sons originating in the white- 
collar grouping are not so likely to reach higher positions than their 
fathers even though they may have better education as is the case for sons 
originating in the blue-collar grouping. Again, it seems easier to advance 
at the lower levels than at the higher ones. 


Two studies which analyze the origins of specific occupational 


groups were conducted by Adams. 7° Adams has analyzed the occupational 


42R i chard Centers, "Education and Occupational Mobility," American 
Sociological Review, 14 (1949), pp. 143-144. 


43stuart Adams, "Regional Differences in Vertical Mobility in a High 


Status Occupation," American Sociological Review, 15 (1950), pp. 228-235; 
and "Trends in Occupational Origins of Physicians," American Sociological 


Review, 18 (1953), pp. 404-409. 
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of 
origins of independent attorneys in three cities of differing chrono- 
logical ages. Contrary to expectations, he found the greatest occupa- 
tional inheritance occurring in the youngest city which was in the Midwest 
and the greatest mobility in the Northeastern city. The professional cate- 
gory contributed only 16 to 26 per cent of sons who went into law in the 
three cities. Adams attributes this result to the presence of highly 
mobile second generation immigrants in the older regions, greater acces- 
Sibility of education, and an absence of a strong sense of opportunity 
in the basic industries and business in the older areas. 

In a similar study, using a sample of physicians in two Northeast 
and two Midwestern cities, Adams found that individuals entering the 
medical profession during the period 1900 to 1950 have shown a significant 
tendency to become more representative of the gainfully employed male 
population. However, the mean occupational origin of the profession as 
rated by the North-Hatt scale remains significantly higher than the mean 
rating of the North-Hatt scale itself. 

Warner and Abegglin's study of business leaders provides informa- 
tion on changes in mobility rates over time.’ Table 2:9 shows ratios 
for 1928 and 1952 of the origins of business leaders to the proportion 
of the occupational group in the population. This table illustrates that 
the top levels of business management have become more open over time. 

Vertical mobility across the manual-nonmanual line for the United 


States has been calculated by Lipset and Bendix from information based on 
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TABLE 2:9. RATIO OF THE ORIGINS OF BUSINESS LEADERS TO THE PROPORTION 
OF THE OCCUPATIONAL GROUP IN POPULATION, UNITED STATES, 


1928-1952 
Occupational Group Ratio 1928 Ratio 1952 
Professional men 4.33 3290 
Businessmen 6.67 4,73 
Clerks and Salesmen Oe Fi 0.80 
Farmers Weoe 0.33 
Laborers O64 Ueoe 


_ They estimate upward mobility to be 33 


on the average of three studies. 
per cent, downward mobility 26 per cent, and total vertical mobility of 
the nonfarm population from working to middle class 30 per cent. The 
validity of gross comparisons of this kind may be questioned as the dis- 


tinction between clerical and skilled manual occupations is becoming less 


gtedest® 


SOME GENERAL SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH 


UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 


The literature dealing with the relationship between university 


attendance and a few specific characteristics is reviewed in this section. 


Sex and University Attendance 
In Roper's 1947 study of high school seniors, 40 per cent of the 


45 Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society (Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959), 
p. 25. 


kurt Mayer, "Recent Changes in the Class Structure of the United 
States," Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology, Amsterdam, 


1956 (London: International Sociological Association, III), pp. 66-80. 
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39 
boys made application for admission to college as compared to 31 per cent 


of the girls.*! 


The percentages of those who actually attended were 33.6 
per cent of the boys and 27.9 per cent of the girls. 

White's study of high school seniors in 1950 in the Cleveland-Akron- 
Lorain metropolitan area showed 38 per cent of those who enrolled in 
college were female.*® National figures for 1950 in the United States 
give the college attendance ratio of males to females as 2:1. Hollinshead 
states that if the veterans were excluded, the ratio would be closer to 


a Wolfle also estimates the normal sex ratio to be 3:2 for the 


3,09 


332. 
academic year 1952-5 
Little information is available regarding changes in the sex ratio 
over time. Wolfle reports on the percentage of Bachelors and first 
professional degrees which have gone to females for three periods: 1900, 


a1 These figures 


32 per cent; 1920, 34 per cents; and 1940, 40 per cent. 
are, of course, not directly comparable to attendance at institutions of 
higher education but they do show an increase in proportion for females 

which very likely reflects an increase in attendance in general. It will 
be noted that the percentage of females obtaining degrees in 1940 agrees 


with the sex ratio estimated by Wolfle and Hollinshead. 


The proportion of female students in relation to total enrollment 


4’p oper, Ooi Clits, ps ARIII. 


48p. Clyde White, These Will Go Io College (Cleveland: The Press of 
Western Reserve University, 1952), p. 37. 


50 
49ollinshead, op. cit., p. 33. Wolfle, op. cit., p. 164. 
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in 1960-61 for Canada was 23 per cent. 
Age and University Attendance 

Few studies relative to university attendance have considered age 
as a factor for investigation. Most comparisons to population figures are 
based on some specified age group, but none of the studies gives considera- 
tion to the range of ages of those in attendance at college. 

Wolfle comments that more males than females work a year or two 


Jia 


between high school and college~~ which would have the effect of producing 


a larger proportion of males in the older age categories. Mulligan found 
that education was interrupted for work most often for those students 


originating in the semi-skilled group in particular, and the blue-collar 


group in general.-4 


A study of high school graduates in Minnesota found that while only 
half of the graduates in the top 10 per cent in ability went to college 


the year following high school graduation, 80 per cent of this group 
De 


attended college in the nine-year period following. 
Marital Status and University Attendance 


None of the investigations studying the characteristics of students 


2p, F. Sheffield, "University Development: The Past Five Years and 
the Next Ten," in Davidson Dunton and Dorothy Patterson, Canada's Univer- 
sities in a New Age. Proceedings of the Conference Held by the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges at Ottawa, November 13-15, 
1961 (Ottawa: Le Droit, 1962), p. 13. 


S3wolfle, op. cit., p. 163. 


94R aymond A. Mulligan, "Socio-economic Background and College Enroll- 


ment," American Sociological Review, 16 (1951), p. 193. 


SSiollinshead, op. cit., p. 173. 
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4] 
at university reported on the proportion of married student s. 

In line with reasoning in the foregoing section where it was 
suggested there would be an increase in the proportion of older students, 
it is similarly expected that these older students will often be married. 
It is possible that marriage would provide motivation for higher occupa 
tional status which could be realized if the wife were willing to work. 
The earlier discussion of high achievement motivation among Catholics in 
the lower-socio-economic groups is relevant here. The example of married 
veterans during the 1940’*s could function as an incentive to those who 
might otherwise have considered going to university after marriage as 


impractical. 


Religion and Univensity Attendance 

It has frequently been pointed out that the desire to go to college 
is related to values, and that values in turn are related to the particular 
sub—culture to which the child belongs. One possible classification for 
sub-cultures is religious affiliation. 

Many investigators have found decided differences in the college- 
going propensities of young people belonging to various religious denomi- 
nations. Toops' study based on 1935 high school seniors in Ohio determined 
that various Protestant denominations and Jews have from 30 to 59 per cent 
of students going to college. Some religions send from none to not over 
10 per cent of their stunenisy > 


Roper’s 1947 study, based on a national sample of high school seniors 


shows the following differences in intention to go to college according to 


S6Herbert A. Toops, "The Prediction of College-Going," School and 
Society, 51 (1940), pp. 257-61. 
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religion. 
Jewish 68 per cent 
Protestant 35 per cent 
Catholic 25 per cent?’ 


Roper also supplies figures, duplicated in Table 2:10, on the dis- 
tribution of students who applied for admission to college by religion and 
the distribution for the total national sample. An index, which is the 
ratio of the percentage of each religious group who applied to the percen- 
tage of each religious group in the national sample has been calculated. 
TABLE 2:10. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WHO APPLIED 


FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE AND OF TOTAL NATIONAL SAMPLE BY 
RELIGION, SHOWING INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVENESS, UNITED STATES, 


19478 
Per cent Who Applied and Per cent of 
Religion Want to Go Next Fall National Sample Index 
Protestant 67.9% 65.5% LeOe 
Catholic 1863 20<0 «tO 
Jewish 10.9 ores 2.06 
Other or none 2.9 3.1 94 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N= 3,200 10,063 


°E1mo Roper, Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors 
To College (Washington: American Council on Education, 1949), pe 201. 


Information based on national polls in 1945-46 shows that seven per 
cent of Catholics and 16 per cent of Jews were college graduates. The 
percentages for Baptists and Lutherans were comparable to Catholics, but 


those for Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Congregationalists were over 


Roper, op. cit., p. XXIII. 
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43 
20 per cent.°° However, since the percentage of each denomination belong- 
ing to the upper class is similar, (nine per cent of Catholics, 22 per cent 
of Jews, eight per cent of Baptists, 22 per cent of Presbyterians, ll per 
cent of Lutherans, 24 per cent of Episcopalians, and 24 per cent of Con- 
gregationalists)99 it is possible that differences in educational attain- 
ment are the result of differences in socio-economic status rather than 
religious values. It will be recalled that Rosen found that social class 
accounted for more of the difference in achievement motivation and values 
than ethnicity.©° On the other hand, he found a more significant relation- 
ship between ethnicity and vocational aspiration than between social class 
and vocational aspiration. Since attendance at university would seem to 
be implementing a vocational aspiration, ethnicity might be the important 
variable. Some clarification may be offered by Bendix and Lipset. They 
state that whereas there is little or no difference between the occupation- 
al status achieved by third-generation Catholics and Protestants, except 
that more Protestants are farmers, among those with recent immigrant 
background, Protestants are in higher positions than Catholics. That the 
differences may be the result of ethnic rather than religious factors is 
seen from the fact that there is little difference in the occupations of 
first-.and second-generation German-American Catholics and Protestants.°! 


Since Rosen did not control for generation, it is possible that his 


38h aston Pope, "Religion and the Class Structure," in Bendix and 
Lipset, Class, Status and Power, Op. cit., p. 320. 


60 
S9Ibid., p» 319. See p. 23. 


Phns cebe and Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society, Op. 
C1t.5' pe SO. 
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44 
results are reflecting the generation variable rather than the ethnic one. 
Similarly the ethnic distribution of the upper class reported by Pope may 
also be related to generation. 

Strodtbeck's comparison of third-generation Italian Catholics and 
Jewish school children 14 to 17 years of age shows that when socio- 
economic status has been controlled many differences disappear.°4 Cul- 
tural differences stand out because of the great differences in status 
positions in the two groups. Fifty-seven per cent of the Jews studied 
have high socio-economic status while only 16 per cent of Italians have 
comparable status. With reference to university attendance, Strodtbeck 
found that the percentage of Italians studied who want and expect to go 
to college is similar to that for other American children, but a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of Jews aspire to a college education in all 
three of the socio-economic groups used. Strodtbeck concludes that the 


values of Jews are more likely to promote high achievement than those of 


Italians. 


Birthplace of Father and University Attendance 

This variable allows investigation, to some degree, of the influence 
of generation on university attendance in Alberta. 

In 1947, Roper found that of students who applied for college admis- 
sion, 78.5 per cent had native-born parents, 19.9 per cent had at least one 
parent foreign-born, and in’ l.3.peric¢ent of.cases the student himself was 
foreign-born. These figures are comparable to the percentage of the total 

62rred L. Strodtbeck, Margaret R. McDonald, and Bernard C. Rosen, 


"Evaluation of Occupations: A Reflection of Jewish and Italian Mobility 
Differences," American Sociological Review, 22 (1957), pp. 546-553. 
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45 
national sample in each category, hence having a foreign-born parent 
appears to have little influence on desire for university education.©3 

Rogoff's study on occupational mobility sheds some light on the 
influence of birthplace of father. She found that in 1910 there was no 
appreciable difference in the amount and destination of occupational 
movement experienced by the sons of foreign-born fathers. However, by 
1940, sons of foreign-born fathers filled more than their share of. posi- 
tions in professional and proprietor occupations, but were under-repre- 
sented in manual and service work. Hence, by 1940, sons of foreign-born 
fathers were experiencing more upward mobility and less downward mobility 


than the sons of native-born fathers.°4 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PLACE OF RESIDENCE WITH UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 


Roper states that 26 per cent of high school seniors of rural 
residence applied for admission to college as compared to 44 per cent in 
cities of more than one million population. °° 

Hollinshead points out that one important factor in college-going 
is that educational opportunities in rural areas are very often inferior. 
A second factor in this connection is propinquity to an institution of 


higher learning.” That Hollinshead may have oversimplified the factors 


associated with place of residence and college attendance may be seen from 


63E1mo Roper, Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors 
to College (Washington: American Council on Education, 1949), p. 252. 


64pogoff, Occupation Mobility, op. cit., pp. 109-110. 
6SRoper, op. cit-, p» XXIII. 


66101 1inshead, op. cit», pp. 34-35. 
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46 
two studies. Wilson shows that residence in a university city is somewhat 
more likely to insure that a student will attend university in Alberta, 
but "once this factor is taken care of, actual distance seems to make 


little. difference, "0? 


Table 2:11 provides figures from Roper based on a 

1947 national sample. The distribution of youth who applied for college 

admission and want to go next fall by community size is compared to the 

distribution of the total sample. 

TABLE 2:11. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WHO APPLIED 
FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE AND OF TOTAL NATIONAL SAMPLE BY 


COMMUNITY SIZE SHOWING INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVENESS, UNITED 
STATES, 1947" 


Per cent Who Applied and Per cent of 


Size of Place Want to go Next Fall Total Sample Index 
Over 1,000,000 19.3% 14.9% 1.29 
100,000 to 1,000,000 eae? 20.5 ire el 
25,000 to 100,000 14.2 List 1,20 
2,900 to 25,000 [oes LOx2 lsO1 
Under 2,500 24.3 Ke Pie 0.72 

Total 100.0 100.0 
i 3, 200 10,003 


@Elmo Roper, Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors 
to College (Washington: American Council on Education, 1949), p. 253. 


The fact that communities of from 100,000 to 1,000,000 population 
have a lower index than the next size category suggests that other factors 
are operating to complicate the picture, or possibly the inconsistency is 


due to sampling variation. 


Rogoff's study based on a national sample of 1955 high school 


OV otita Wilson, "How Many Alberta Matriculants Register as Fresh- 
men at the University of Alberta," The Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research. (June, 1958), pp. 109-113. 
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47 
seniors shows that the per cent of youngsters attending high school in the 
largest cities who plan to go to college is almost as low as for those 
residing in the smallest towns and villages and is surpassed by those from 


the larger towns and suburbs.08 


Similarly, Duncan and Reiss found that 
the largest urbanized areas of three million or more have a median educa- 
tional level lower than other large urban communities but comparable to 
those falling in the 10,000 to 25,000 range. They suggest that this com- 
paratively low figure is due to the disproportionate number of foreign- 
born persons in the largest cities. ©9 However, Rogoff reports her figures 
according to family-status quintiles and the proportion in the lowest 
quintile in the largest cities is not disproportionately large. Since 
she is dealing with high school seniors, drop-out rates could have an 
influence, but according to her estimates the smaller towns would have 
the highest rates. © 

Statistics compiled by Duncan and Reiss indicate that the median 
school years completed by the population 25 years of age and over declines 
steadily with size of community beginning with those 25,000 or more, but 
the median is somewhat lower for the largest urbanized areas. Cities of 
3,000,000 or more have a median education of 10.3 years, as compared to 


10.6 years for cities of 25,000 or more and 8.5 years for farm residents. 


Education for males and females are comparable for the larger centers, but 


OS ogoff in Halsey, Floud, and Anderson, op. Gites, Pp» 247. 


69otis Dudley Duncan and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Social Characteris- 
tics of Urban and Rural Communities, 1950 (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1956), p. 88. 


Rogoff; in Halsey, Floud, and Anderson, op. cit.-, pp. 247-248. 
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48 
beginning with communities 2,500 to 10,000, females have Slightly more 
education. A breakdown by age shows that for all sizes of communities the 
median educational level has risen since the beginning of the century, 
but the amount of increase is greatest for the largest urbanized areas. 
There is a gain of almost four years for such areas, but a gain of only 
Slightly more than one year for farm residents. /! 

With reference to urban influence, Duncan and Reiss found that 
education in rural areas varied directly with the size of the largest 
city in the county. /2 They state that the results make it clear that 
blanket characterizations of the rural population tend to be less accurate 
to the degree that the rural population falls into the area of dominance 
of urban centers. /3 

While the Duncan and Reiss statistics are not directly concerned 
with university attendance, they do have important implications. 

In making comparisons between Canadian and United States figures on 
education the differences in definitions for "rural" and "urban" should be 
kept in mind. In Canada, before 1951, the Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
defined as rural any community regardless of size which was not incorpor- 
ated. After 1951, communities of under 1,000 were classified as rural and 
all others as urban. In 1961, urban fringe areas were also defined as 
urban. Before 1950, the United States census defined as urban all incor- 


porated communities of 2,500 and over. All others were defined as rural. 


Since 1950, the urban fringe has been included in the urban category 


‘lpuncan and Reiss, op. cit., p. 89. 


’2Ibid., p. 161 73tbid., p. 168. 
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49 
regardless of incorporation. These differences mean that comparisons 


between countries must be made with caution. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS WITH UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 


Griteria of Social Stratification 

In spite of democratic ideological considerations, it has long 
been recognized that social classes exist as a fact. The task of the 
sociologist has been to attempt to find ways of meaningfully categorizing 
and describing these classes, and to explain their existence. 

That the situation is extremely complex may be seen from the 
variety of approaches which have been taken to accomplish description and 
explanation. There is no general agreement as to the factors which de- 
lineate social classes. Are they based primarily on economic factors, 
occupation, power, status feelings, cultural differences, associations, 
or prestige? Some investigators prefer to look at particular situses, 
such as the military, economic, political, or religious, and to think in 
terms of varying positions for a given individual within each situs, the 
generalized position from these various situses being his final social 
class position. It is argued that this is what is intuitively being done 
when one individual ascribes to another a given social class position. 4 

The discussion as to whether objective or subjective criteria are 


better for understanding social classes has been debated elsewhere. Barber 


"4 See Paul K. Hatt, "Stratification in the Mass Society," American 
Sociological Review, 15 (1950), pp. 216-222, for a review of the areas of 
disagreement. 
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states that both are important ingredients in social stratification.” 
The decision as to which to use depends on the purpose of the investiga- 
tion. The primary concern here is the question: which of these criteria 
have the most relevance in predicting who will go to university? In 
addition it is necessary to take into consideration the data which is 
available for this study. 

A brief review of some of the empirical findings relative to the 
criteria used to define social class is presented. 

Haer has attempted to assess the predictive efficacy of five 
indices of social stratification: Centers‘ class identification, open- 
end questions, occupations classified according to United States census 
categories, education, and Warner's Index of Social Characteristics. Each 
is used to predict behavior in eight general areas which have been pre- 
viously shown to be related to class. He found Warner's I.S.C. to be 
the best predictor, and education the second best. The ability of the 
other three indices to predict class-related behavior was negligible. /© 
Haer states ". . .with respect both to the magnitude of the coefficients 
and the number of successful comparisons, the objective indices have higher 
predictability than the subjective." // 


The rank ordering of the predictive ability of the five indices 


used is as follows: (1) Warner's I.S.C., (2) education, (3) occupation 


"2Bernard Barber, Social Stratification, A Comparative Analysis of 
Structure and Process (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 19S %h5 ps 259. 


’8 John L. Haer, "Predictive Utility of Five Indices of Social 
Stratification," American Sociological Review, 22 (1957), pp. 541-546. 


"tpig., p. 544. 
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ai 
classified according to U.S. census categories, (4) open-end question, and 
(5) Centers' categories. 

The foregoing is not entirely consistent with the findings of Kahl 
and Davis. /® Using 19 scores which measured some aspect of socio- 
economic status, tetrachoric correlations and factor analysis were used. 
Two main factors were found=--one relating to the consequents of occupa- 
tional position, such as education, source of income, self-identification 
of subject, and the other to what is suggested to be the "cultural lag" 
in the mobile life cycle, such as residential area, status of parents, 
and house type. The best single index of socio-economic status was found 
to be an occupational scale such as Warner's or that used by the Census 
Bureau. Prestige scales do not load as high as objective scales. Income 
had an equal loading on both common factors, and not a very high one at 
that. "Observation suggests that the core of status is a culturally 
defined, group-shared style of life, and income is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition thereof." /? However, of the 97 per cent of respon- 
dents who said there was a class order, 61 per cent used as the main 
criterion of differentiation income and/or the style of life it bought. 

The rank ordering of the predicting indices is as follows: (1) 
occupations (Warner), (2) education, (3) source of income, (4) dwelling 
area, (5) house type, and (6) amount of income. 


That there is disagreement regarding the use of objective criteria 


———_——————————$——— 


"8 Joseph A. Kahl and James A. Davis, "A Comparison of Indexes of 
Socio-economic Status," American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), pp. 
317-325. 
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may be seen from Hatt’s comment that classes do not stand simply for 
economic level. "An Occupational Scale based on prestige allows for 
variation in terms of other than financial rewards. "80 

Simpson and Simpson, as a result of a study to determine the 
intrinsic features of occupational prestige, suggest that training-educa- 
tion-skill and responsibility are the two variables upon which prestige 
rests. 

The prestige scale most often used is the North-Hatt National 
Opinion Research Center scale which follows the pattern established by 
Counts in 1925, Mapheus Smith in 1943, Deeg and Patterson in 1947, and 
Tuckman in Montreal, Canada, in 1947, to mention a few. All of these 
studies show a high degree of correlation. 82 

The Blishen scale, which is based on 1951 Canadian census figures, 
arranges Occupations in a hierarchy according to income and years of 
schooling. °9 Blishen found a rank correlation of 0.94 between his scale 
and the NORC. Blishen believes his scale reflects the same variables which 


underlie prestige scales inasmuch as income and education are indicators 


S0uatt, Ob. Gites Pe 222. 

Sleichard L. Simpson and Ida Harper Simpson, "Correlates and Estima- 
tion of Occupational Prestige," American Journal of Sociology, 46 (1960), 
pp. 135-140. 


82 Se6 Mapheus Smith, "An Empirical Scale of Prestige Status of 


Occupations," American Sociological Review, 8 (1943), pp. 185-192, and 
Jacob Tuckman, "Social Status of Occupations in Canada," Canadian Journal 


of Psychology, 1 (1947), pp. 71-74. 


83Rernard R. Blishen, "The Construction and Use of an Occupational 
Class Scale," Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 24 
(1958), pp. 519-531. 
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53 
of the amount of specialized training and amount of responsibility 
involved in an occupation. 

If Blishen’s conjecture is correct, and his rank correlation would 
indicate it is, he has succeeded in providing an objective scale which 
reflects subjective criteria. One of the important features of this scale 
is that it includes 343 occupations, which makes the task of classifying 


more reliable than is the case when NORC is used and interpolations made. 


Socio-economic Status and University Attendance 

Socio-economic status has long been recognized as the most impor- 
tant single predictor of university attendance. A large body of literature 
is available in this connection. The studies referred to here have been 
chosen for their relevance to this particular study. Included are investi- 
gations which classify socio-economic status according to multiple-factor 
approaches, occupation of family head, education of family head, or 
income. 

The first two studies concern the plans of high school seniors to 
attend college. Roper reports figures by occupational categories based 
on a sample of 15,000 high school seniors which was considered to be 
representative of the total number of white students in graduating high 
school classes of the United States in 1947. It will be observed from 
Table 2:12 that students from white-collar families have plans to attend 
university in greater proportions than they are represented in the total 
sample. The professional and executive group is the most over-represented 
of all categories. All blue-collar categories are under-represented. It 


will be recalled that Rogoff's study discussed earlier showed a consistent 
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TABLE 2:12. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WHO APPLIED 
FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
NATIONAL SAMPLE BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER, SHOWING INDEX OF 
REPRE SENTATIVENESS, UNITED STATES, 1947° 


Percentage Distri- Percentage Distri- 


bution of Those bution of Total 
Occupation of Father Who Applied Sample Index 
Professional and executive 25.0% Bigs) 2.2% 
Small business proprietor 16.4 11.9 1.38 
White-collar worker 17 1364 Lace 
Service trades worker iis ii<o 0.64 
Factory and other worker Loe 23.4 vat 
Farmer 1.4 L2ec 0.60 
Other 7.9 8.9 0.88 
Don’t know and no answer 1,4 Pas 
Total 100.0 £0030 
N = 3, 200 10,063 


*E1mo Roper, Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors 
To College (Washington: American Council on Education, 1949), p. 243. 


decrease in college-going plans with family status even when scholastic 
ability was sonteebled: 

The figures for those who plan to go to college are not necessarily 
comparable to figures for actual attendance. A number of studies present 
figures in terms of the percentage of youth from various occupational 
categories who actually go to college or in terms of an index of represen- 
tativeness. These are presented in chronological order to facilitate 
comparisons over time. 


Toops studied the records of 32,058 high school seniors who in 


85 


December 1935 were enrolled in more than a thousand Ohio schools. He 


also conducted a follow-up to determine which ones went to college by 


asking colleges to send lists of all Ohio entrants, and checking against 


84s5e6 De ae hg Stoops, Op. Cakes p. 560. 
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his list of high school seniors. Toops provides figures on the percen- 
tage of young people who go to college whose fathers are employed in a 
few specific professions. 


TABLE 2:13. PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WHO GO TO COLLEGE BY 
OCCUPATION OF FATHER, OHIO, 1935° 


Occupation of Father Per cent Who Go To College 
College professors 73% 

Physicians 61 
Veterinarians oh 

Dentists 54 

Bankers, Lawyers 6 


“Herbert A. Toops, "The Prediction of College-Going," School and 
Sopiety, 51°(1940), p. 560. 


The disparity in percentages of these high level professionals is 
of considerable interest. Similar differences are no doubt present within 


the categories used in the following studies. 


A study by Smith of almost 5,500 Kansas college freshmen in 1934-38 
provides percentage distribution of students by occupation of father which 


is compared to the distribution of male employed workers in Kansas and 


Kansas City, Mo., for 1940. 8© The figures are presented in Table 2:14. 


Mulligan's study of male students at Indiana University in 1947 was 


an attempt to determine the representativeness of the various socio-= 


economic groups at the university.°! His comparisons of veterans and non- 


veterans provides some measure of the degree to which financial assistance 


ES 


86onith, op. cite, (1942). 


of - io= ic. Background and College Enroll- 
Raymond A. Mulligan Socio-economic, Backgr g 
ment," eee! taped Sociological Review, 16 (1951), pp. 188-196. 
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56 
changes the proportion of students coming from the lower social class 
groups. He found that financial assistance increased the proportion of 
students from the lower socio-economic groups attending the university by 
more than 60 per cent. Furthermore, if one separates out those veterans 
who were at college before military service, the percentage goes up to 90. 
TABLE 2:14. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN AND OF THE MALE 


LABOR FORCE BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY, SHOWING INDEX OF 
REPRESENTATIVENESS, KANSAS, 1934-382 


Percentage Percentage 
Occupational Distribution Distribution 
Class Student's Fathers Male Labor Force Index 
Professional 18.28% real 3420 
Proprietors 26.18 11.04 Zea 
Clerical Goal 6.67 1.29 
Salespeople 8.60 ree} L«LS 
Public Service 2.97 2s) Pee 
Foremen 1.93 Leo 1.24 
Skilled 8.89 1.43 sts 
Semi-skilled 1,66 13.36 al 
Domestic and 
Personal Service Zeid 4,65 47 
Unskilled bees 10.79 16 
Farmers 16.98 24.97 .68 
Total 100.00 100.00 
N= 5,500 


*Mapheus Smith, "University Student Intelligence and Occupation of 
Father," American Sociological Review, 7 (1942), pp. 764-771. 


Specifically the increases are as follows: semi-skilled, 148 per cent; 
skilled, 88 per cent; and unskilled, 61 per cent. Mulligan points out that 
in spite of these increases the semi-skilled and unskilled categories are 
still iaGer<neprecunted: 

Mulligan concludes that the absence of talented students from the 


white-collar and skilled groups in institutions of higher learning is due, 
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TABLE 2:15. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND OF 
MALE LABOR FORCE BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASS SHOWING INDEX OF 
REPRESENTATIVENESS, INDIANA, 19472 


Percentage Percentage 
Distribution Distribution 

Occupational Class Student's Fathers Male Labor Force Index 
Professional 13.9% 4.2% oral 
Proprietors, dealers 12.4) 
Managers, officials ia) 8.3 2.84 
Clerks Lise Elad 1.45 
Skilled 17.9 1644 1.09 
Semi-skilled Sa2 19.4 0 32 
Unskilled 6.4 249 e260 
Farmers 9.4 14.0 67 
Unknown 94 Lad 

Total 100.0 100.0 

N-= 1,176 


“Raymond A. Mulligan, "Socio-economic Background and College Enroll- 
ment," American Sociological Review, 16 (1951), p. 191. 
on the whole, to economic factors rather than to cultural factors, but 
that, in general, the absence of talented students from farming, semi- 
skilled and unskilled groups is due, on the whole, to cultural factors 
rather than to purely economic ones. It is questionable that this con- 
clusion is warranted on the basis of the evidence presented. Mulligan has 
failed to take into consideration the high drop-out rate in the lower 
socio-economic categories. It is not known whether many of the young men 
from these groups failed to take advantage of financial assistance in order 
to go to university because they lack a cultural background which values 
education, or because they lacked the necessary entrance requirements. 

In another study to determine if college students from the lower 
socio-economic groups deviate from class norms on certain social charac- 


teristics, Mulligan found that in all rural-urban settings the proportion 
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58 
of students from the white-collar groups exceeds that of students from the 


hiuescollar."" 


In addition, a direct ratio is found between the propor= 
tion of students from the blue-collar groups and the size of city popula- 
tions up to a size of 500,000. Mulligan also reports on family size, 
education of parents, and religion. In all cases he found relationships 
to be similar to those reported for the population as a whole. Hence, 
the findings indicate that students from lower socio-economic groups do 
not deviate from class norms for their group so far as this study is 
concerned. 

Anderson compares rates of university-going for over twenty 
countries. He finds that in all countries the majority of students come 
from nonmanual families, who are a minority of the population. They 
represent from 60 to 90 per cent of students. Some figures are provided 
for United States whites which are reproduced in Table 2:16. The index is 
the percentage of the occupational classification attending university in 
1947 divided by the percentage of that classification in the male labor 
force. 

A comparison of the Smith and Mulligan studies reveals considerable 
correspondence between figures in spite of a time difference of more than 
ten years and differences in state population figures. While a small 
increase at all levels except farmers is indicated, the greatest advance 
has been made by the skilled category. 

The agreement between the Anderson figures and those of Smith and 


Mulligan is striking. Farmers, professionals and proprietors have similar 


88p a ymond A. Mulligan, "Social Characteristics of College Students," 
American Sociological Review, 18 (1953), pp. 305-310. 
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TABLE 2:16. INDICES OF REPRESENTATIVENESS FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS, UNITED STATES, 1947° 


Occupational Classification Index 


Agriculture O 
Non-agricultural labor 0 
Non-agricultural non-labor 1 
Professional 3. 
Private entrepreneurs 3 
Large business 4 
Snall business i 


“Cc. Arnold Anderson, "Access to Higher Education and Economic 
Development," in A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, and C. Arnold Anderson, Educa- 
tion, Economy, and Society (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1961), pp. 
252-265. 


TABLE 2:17. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WHO ENTERED COLLEGE 
BY OCCUPATION OF FATHER, UNITED STATES, 1950° 


Per cent High Schoo! Graduat es 


Occupation of Father Who Entered College 
Professional and semi-professional 67% 
White-collar (clerical, sales, service) 48 
Managerial 50 

Factory, craftsmen, unskilled, etc. 26 

Farmer 24 


tlc itn ta clase ccna 
8pDael Wolfle, America's Resources of Specialized Talent (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 160. 


indices in all three. 

Table 2:17 shows estimated figures of the percentage of high school 
seniors in each occupational category who entered college in the United 
States in 1950. 

White conducted over 1,000 interviews with students in the 1950 


high school graduating class in the Cleveland-Akron-Lorain metropolitan 
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60 
area to determine their plans to attend college. &9 Family status was 
rated using Warner's I1.S.C. A follow-up was conducted to determine who 
had actually enrolled in college. 

White found that the social class distribution for males and females 
going to college is significantly different. Females outnumber males in 
the upper-lower and the lower-lower classes, but males outnumber females 
in the upper-middle and lower-middle classes. 

White also found that the two highest social classes go to college 
in a proportion twice as great as is their proportion in the population. 
They account for 47.5 per cent of those who enrolled in college, but for 
only 24.0 per cent of the total secondary schooi graduates. On the other 
hand, the two lowest classes supplied 28.6 per cent of college freshmen 
but accounted for 50.2 per cent of secondary school graduates. Once more, 
when IQ's were held constant the probability that a student would go to 
collegé varied directly with his social class position. 

Figures presented by Havighurst provide a time perspective. Only 
part of his table has been duplicated in Table 2:18. The decided increase 
in college attendance in all.social classes is readily apparent. 

The relationship between income and college attendance is shown in 
the results of a study of a thousand students graduated from the Milwaukee 
High Schools in 1937 and 1938. The IQ's of these students ranged from 11/7 
to 146, hence all of them had sufficient ability for a college education. 


Whether or not they went to college depended to a great extent upon their 


parents' income. 


89white, op. cit., Chap. 4. 
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TABLE 2:18. PERCENTAGE OF YOUNG PEOPLE WHO ENTER COLLEGE BY SOCIAL 
CLASS, UNITED STATES, 1920-1960° 


ee ie ee gr ee ave Van 0 | eae a mam A en Fe 
Social Class 1920 1940 1052" 1960 

M F 
Upper and Upper-Middle 40% 80% 90% 85% 70% 
Lower-Middle 10 20 ci BD cle 
Upper-Lower Za 2 10 ‘ed 18 
Lower-Lower -- == ne 10 a 


9Robert J. Havighurst, American Higher Education in the 1960's 
(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1960). 


bE Stimated for the United States. 


“A Midwestern Clty. 


TABLE 2:19. RELATION BETWEEN PARENTAL INCOME AND ATTENDANCE AT COLLEGE 
FOR A GROUP OF 1,000 MILWAUKEE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1937 and 19384 


Per cent of High School Graduates 


Parents’ Income in College 
$8,000 and up 100.0% 
5,000-7,999 92.0 
3,000-4, 999 729 
2,000-2, 999 44.4 
1,500-1,999 28.9 
1,000-1,499 2545 

500-999 PlorEs) 
Under $500 2064 


Spernard Barber, Social Stratification, A Comparative Analysis of 
Structure and Process (New Yorks Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1957) 5 Bes 
400-401. 


These figures show the pattern of differential access to education 
very clearly. 

Hollinshead shows that the probability of attending college is 
greatly increased by high family income in all quarters of academic 


ability. Table 2:20 reproduces his figures on college attendance by parents' 
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62 
income and rank in class for New York State, 1940. The relatimship is 
the same as when social class groupings are used. However, the children of 
ministers and school teachers, who have moderate incomes, attend colleges 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 


TABLE 2:20. COLLEGE ATTENDANCE RATES OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY PARENTS' 
INCOME AND RANK IN CLASS, NEW YORK STATE, 19409 


$2,500- $5 ,O00- $9,000 Total of All 
Rank in Class 4,999 8,999 and over Income Groups 
Highest quarter 41% 60% 76% 43% 
Second quarter 26 af 56 Pal 
Lower half of class iS 2/7 44 12 
Total all ranks 26 a G2 23 


“Byron S. Hollinshead, Who Should Go To College (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 33. 

Earlier figures were presented which showed that the ratio for farm 
youth who attend university in the United States to the total population 
is approximately .60 to .70. While figures are not available by farm size 
for the United States, in order to indicate how misleading averages can 


sometimes be, ratios for Denmark are quoted: 


Farm: all 0.44 
small, medium 0.35 
Large 10.0 

Professions 5.590 


The above indicates that while the ratio for farmers in general is low, 
accurate predictions cannot be made without knowledge of size of farm or 
some other information which differentiates the farmer who is merely 


gaining a living from the land, and the farmer who is operating a large 


—— 


90 anderson, in Halsey, Floud and Anderson, Op. cit., p. 264. 
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63 
and profitable enterprise. Sjoberg"s comments regarding social class 
based on occupational categories may be particularly pertinent to the case 
of farmers (see page 30). 

The following three studies provide some information on the rela- 
tionship between education of parents and college attendance for 1935, 
1947, and 1954. 

Based on information collected in 1935, Toops reports that in 
families where both parents went to college 53 per cent of the children 
go, but in families where neither parent went to college only 13 per cent 
of the children attend. ?! Roper’*s 1947 study shows that 66 per cent of 
high school seniors whose fathers went to college had applied for admis- 
sion themselves, while 20 per cent of students whose fathers had only 
grade school education applied. 7 In 1954, using a 10 per cent sample 
of seniors in public high schools in the State of Washington, Slocum found 
that 70 per cent of those whose fathers were college graduates were 
planning to go to college, while only 30 per cent of those whose parents 
had only eighth grade education or less had such plans. 7° 

While these studies are not directly comparable, they do suggest 
an increase over time in college attendance according to education of 
parents. The largest increase is for students coming from homes with low 
education. 

Roper also provides information, shown in Table 2:21, regarding the 


percentage distribution of high school sénrdérsin1947who applied for college 


21 T00ps, op. cit. 92p oper, op. cit., p. XXIII. 


93w.. L. Slocum, "Educational Planning by High School Seniors," 
Journal of Educational Research, ol (1958), pp. 583-590. 
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64 
admission by education of father. For the purpose of comparison the 
distribution of the total national sample is also shown. 

TABLE 2:21. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO APPLIED FOR COLLEGE 


ADMISSION AND NATIONAL SAMPLE BY FATHER'S EDUCATION SHOWING 
INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVENESS, UNITED STATES, 1947° 


Se EE 
Percentage Distri- 


bution of Those Who Percentage Distri- 
Applied and Want to bution of National 
Father's Education Go Next Fall Sample Index 
Post graduate 4.2% 2.1% 2.00 
College graduate Lo«o Pie 2.04 
Some college 1L2¢6 7.8 1,62 
High school graduate 2140 1O<¢6 1<28 
Some high school Lon 18.6 0.87 
Grade school 20.4 35.3 0.58 
No schooling 0.4 0.9 0.50 
Don't know Tid Lied 0.68 
No answer O62 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N= 3, 200 10,063 


Elmo Roper, Factors Affecting the Admission of High School Seniors 
To College (Washington: American Council on Education, 1949), p. 251. 

It will be observed that there is a steady increase in the relative 
proportion who have college plans as education of father increases. How- 
ever, when father's education exceeds that of college graduate there 
appears to be no additional influence. 

One Canadian study provides information which is relevant to socio- 
economic class and university attendance. Jackson and Fleming found that 
in Ontario for the year 1955-56, professional, managerial, and executive 
occupations contributed a disproportionate number to the number who went to 


university. They also found that the better educated the parents the more 
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likely the children are to go to university. 74 
SUMMARY 


The foregoing has been an attempt to cover factors involved in the 
decision to go to university, to show the relevance of education to social 
mobility, and to illustrate the association between certain social charac- 
teristics and university enrollment. As a result of this review, some 
predictions can now be made regarding the associations one might expect to 
prevail in Alberta. 

With reference to sex, it is expected that males will outnumber 
females at the University of Alberta for all time periods. In addition, 
it is expected that the disparity will be greater for the early periods 
tha for the more recent ones, at which time a ratio of 3:2 males to 
females will be approached. It is estimated that Canada is some twenty 
years behind the United States with regard to university attendance, % 
hence the proportion of female students is not likely to be as great as 
in the United States. On the other hand, Alberta is one of our wealthier 
provinces, and for this reason it is expected that the Canadian national 
average will be exceeded. 

Considering the age variable it is expected there will be more 
males than females in the older age categories at the University of Alberta. 
In view of the increased awareness of the advantages to be gained from 


higher education, there may be a trend toward greater representation of the 


94p,. W. B. Jackson, “Selection of University Students," Proceedings, 
The National Conference of Canadian Universities, 1958 (University of 
Alberta), pp. 31-40. 


Senstrteld, op. cit.» p» 13. 
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66 
the older age categories over time. In addition, students from the lower 
socio-economic groups are likely to be somewhat older than those from 
higher groups. 

It is predicted that married students will more often be male than 
female, that the trend will be for an increase in the proportion of 
married students over time, and that married students will more often be 
Catholic than Protestant. 

Regarding religion, consistent with findings elsewhere, it is 
expected that the three main religious groups will be represented at 
university in the following rank order: Jews, Protestants, Catholics. 
Unfortunately no information is available regarding the representative- 
ness of the Fundamentalist religions at university. 

Since the economic factor will influence the university-going 
propensity of any group, part of the religious differences will be the 
result of lack of finances. For example, Catholics in general immigrated 
to Alberta during a later period than Protestants and came from less 
privileged backgrounds. 7° However, since Catholics apparently react with 
increased achievement motivation to economic pressure, it is expected the 
differences will be mitigated with time. This reaction to economic 
pressure would compensate to some degree for the lesser aspirations of 
Catholic mothers for their sons. Hence, while differential university 
attendance may be pronounced for Protestants and Catholics during the 


early periods of this study, it is suggested that over time these differ- 


ences will tend to diminish. Lower-class Catholics are predicted to be 


961951 Census of Canada, Vol. 10, p. 90. 
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67 
better represented than lower-class Protestants. 

In line with Rogoff's findings it is predicted that students with 
foreign-born parents will be represented at university at or near their 
proportion in the provincial population during the early periods, but to 
be slightly over-represented by 1960-61. 

It has been pointed out that improved highways and vehicles have 
broken down the seclusion and provincialism of rural life. They have 
disrupted stable local groupings such as the county school. City values, 
ideals and standards are spreading into rural areas creating a more homo- 


at It is expected that such changes will be reflected 


geneous value system. 
in the desire of rural youth for a university education. Thus it is pre- 
dicted that in the earlier periods of this study rural communities will be 
less well represented than in the later periods. It is also expected that 
the factor of propinquity will continue to have an influence such that 
rural areas remain somewhat less well represented than urban areas. Over 
time young people from urban areas will have increased their proportions 
at university to a greater degree than rural areas, but it is predicted 
that such differences will not hold when urban influence on rural communi- 
ties is taken into consideration. It is thought that females from 

smaller communities and rural areas will be better represented at univer- 
sity than males. This latter expectation applies particularly to the 
later decades of the study. It is also predicted that the largest cities 
will be less well represented than the more moderate size cities. 


Concerning the influence of socio-economic status on university- 


9’ walter Firey, Charles Loomis, and J. Allan Beegle, "The Fusion 
of Urban and Rural," in Hatt and Reiss, op. cit., pp. 214-222. 
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68 
going, a persistent finding in the review was that the higher the socio- 
economic standing of the father, the higher the probability that young 
people will go to university, regardless of what objective measure is used 
to classify socio-economic status. It is expected that females will out- 
number males at the lowest levels. Over time the largest increases will 


be from the lower socio-economic categories. 
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CHAPTER III 
FACTORS INFLUENCING SOCIAL MOBILITY IN ALBERTA 


In Chapter II some of the factors which may encourage social 
mobility other than individual achievement, were discussed. This chap- 
ter will review information and statistics with particular reference to 
the Province of Alberta in order to assess the influence of these factors 
on the results obtained in this study. 

Changes during the time period 1921 to 1961 which indicate the 
growth of Alberta’s population, the process of urbanization, economic 
development, the effects of immigration, and the changing aspects of the 


family will be reviewed. 
THE GROWTH OF ALBERTA’S POPULATION 


The growth of the population of the Province of Alberta is illus- 
trated in Table 3:1. The population has increased by over 125 per cent 
during the forty year period from 1921 to 1961, in spite of the fact that 
from 1931 to 1951 there was considerable movement out of the province. 
Much of the increase between 1951 and 1961 is the result of immigration. 
During that decade 112,520 people immigrated to Alberta. 

Table 3:2 shows the proportion of the total population in the 15-24 
year old age group for each year. The trend is for this age group to 


decrease in proportion relative to the total population. 
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TABLE 3:1. GROWTH OF THE POPULATION OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 
1921-1961? 
Population Actual Increase Natural Increase Net Migration 
Decade Year Number Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
1921-31 1921 588,454 143,151 24.3 b b 
1931-41 1931 731,605 64,564 8.8 106,405 14.5 -41,841 -5.7 
1941-51 1941 796,169 143, 332 13.0 180,303 18.9. =-6,971 -0.9 
1951-61 1951 939,501 392,443 41.8 265,195 26.2) 1277245: 13.9 
1961 1,331,944 
#1921-31, 1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 7.1-l, Table 2, p. 1-32. 
1931-41, 1941 Census of Canada, I, Table V, p. 1/7. 
1941-51, 1951 Census of Canada, X, Table II, p. 13. 
1951-61, 1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 7.1-1, Table 2, p. 1-32. 


PNot available. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION OF 15-24 AGE CATEGORY 
ALBERTA, 1921-19619 


TABLE 3:2. 


eee ee 


Year Total 15-24 Years 
Population Number Per cent 
1921 588,454 93,403 15.874 
1931 731,605 139, 249 19.03 
1941 796,169 151,972 19.09 
1951 939,501 149,468 15.91 
1961 1,331,944 188,158 12.12 
ene eee ae 
€1921, 192] Census of Canada, II, Table 10, p. 34. 
1931, 193] Census of Canada, III, Table 20, p. 326; 
1941, 1941 Census of Canada, III, Table II, pp. 161-163. 
1951, 1951 Census of Canada, I, Table 21, pp. 7-8. 
1961, 1961 Census of Canada, Bull. 1.3-3, 6-8-1963, Table 86. 
THE PROCESS OF URBANIZATION 
Rural to urban migration is one indicator of the process of urbani- 
zation. To what degree has Alberta changed from a predominantly agricul- 


tural and rural province to a more urban one? Table 3:3 helps answer this 


question. 
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NUMERICAL AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY PLACE 
OF RESIDENCE, ALBERTA, 1921-1961? 


aGCGC0C0—60—S—™_—_"="N—qDmTeeeeS 


Rural Urban 
Year Total Population Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
1921 988,454 411,284 69.9% Lifgl70 30.1% 
1931 #314005 903, 723 68.9 221,882 aret 
1941 769,169 945,564 68.5 250,605 Sue 
1951 . .,939,501 909,413 94.2 430,088 45.8 
1961 1,331,944 480 , 368 3601 Bolg 70 63.9 
I 5 a Sie Ree On na NAR PE See RE a i i ea lk 


“Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 
7,1-2, 5-4-1963, Table I, p. 2-25. The definition used for "rural" and 
"urban" is not stated in the DBS Table. Comparison to other figures 
suggests the 1951 definition. 

It will be seen that the proportions approach reversing themselves 
in the forty years since 1921. For the purpose of comparison, in 1950 
the population of the United States was 64 per cent urban. Alberta seems 


to be about ten years behind in this connection. 


Another way of assessing the reduction of rural population is by 


TABLE 3:4. FARMS AND FARM POPULATION, ALBERTA, 1921-1961° 


Per cent of Population 


Year Number of Farms Average Area in Acres Living on Farms 
1921 82,954 eo Pal ed -- 

1931 97,408 400.15 ies 

1941 99, 732 433.94 48.2 

1951 84,315 dil sell) | oa 

1961 fopeie 645.09 2is0 


SNumber and average area of farms from Department of Industries and 
Labour, Province of Alberta, Charts of Progress, 1953, Edmonton, 1961, Farm 
Economics Branch, Dept. of Agricl., Prov. of Alberta, personal communication. 
Farm population figures from Department of Industries and Labour, Province 
of Alberta, Facts and Figures, 1954, Edmonton, p. 27; 1961, 1961 Census of 
Canada, Bulletin 1.3-3, 6-8-63, Table 86. 
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72 
examining farms and farm populations. This has been done in Table 3:4 
which shows a steady decrease in the percentage of the population living 
on farms, and a steady increase in the size of farms. In addit ion, there 
was an increase in the number of farms until 1941, at which time increased 
technology and the Second World War created changes which resulted in a 
reversal of the trend. A situation now exists where fewer people are 
operating fewer but larger farms. This is consistent with the belief that 
farming is tending to be administered in the manner of an urban business. 
The observation that many farm owners now live in town adds weight to the 
premise. 

Another urbanizing influence on rural areas involves the consolida- 
tion of schools. Table 3:5 shows a steady increase in the number of school 
rooms since 1934-35, as would be expected from the fact of increased popu- 
lation. The number of schools also increased until 1940-41, but in the 
twenty years since then there has been a sharp drop in number. The use of 
buses to transport students has made it possible to bring students some 


distance to larger schools where more and better facilities can be offered. 


TABLE 3:5. NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND NUMBER OF ROOMS IN OPERATION, ALBERTA, 


1920-19614 
Year Number of Schools in Operation Number of Rooms in Operation 
1920 2,826 4,289 
1934-35 3,449 3,815 
1940-41 3,639 6,276 
1950=51 2,136 6,232 
1960-61 1,416 11,285 


“Department of Education, Province of Alberta, Report, 1961, 
Edmonton, Table II, p. 200. 
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73 
Not only does the practice enlarge the experience of the rural 
child, but it also provides him with an education more nearly comparable 
to that obtained by urban children. 
A factor which has made transportation of children to consolidated 
school feasible has been the improved quality and quantity of highways and 
vehicles. Table 3:6 provides statistics on highways for each decade since 


1921. The sharp increase in paved and gravel highways since 1941 carries 


TABLE 3:6. MILES OF HIGHWAY AND ROAD, PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 1922-1961° 


Year Paved Gravel . Earth Total? 
1922 None d d 599,400 
193! Negligible d d 62,426 
1941° ool SpolLU 10,476 79,319 
1951 1,167 18,989 64,230 84, 386 
1961 3,663 a? ,a0e 39,625 90, 746 


aDepartment of Highways, Surveys Branch, Province of Alberta, 
personal communication. 


Pl ocal and farm roads comprise about 95 per cent of total. 


Ca change in the manner of calculating highway mileage was intro- 
duced between 1931 and 1941. Earlier periods may be over-estimated. 


ANot stated. 


many implications for the process of urbanization. Nearness of rural areas 
to the closest city is better measured in terms of time than miles. Thus 
a villager who in 1921 might go to the city twice a year, may in 1961 find 
it convenient to go for weekly shopping. Aside from highways, the factor 
which makes this possible is the ownership of a fast car or truck. From 
Table 3:7 it is apparent that large numbers of people now have such trans- 


portation available. In 1921 there was a motor vehicle for every 14.7 


Albertans. By 1961, there was one for every acl 
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TABLE 3:7. REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES, ALBERTA, 1921-19619 


Year Number of Cars Number of Commercial Vehicles 
1921 38,165 1,687 
1931 78, 782 15,034 
1941 95,921 29,466 
1951 166,568 90,144 
1961 S07 0°46 149,919 


“Department of Highways, Motor Vehicles Branch, Province of 
Alberta, personal communication. 

Another urbanizing influence is to be found in mass communications 
including radio, television, and newspapers. As a consequence of their 
spread, urban values are radiating into rural areas and creating a more 
homogeneous value system. 

The process of urbanization is in general creating a situation in 
which there are now comparatively few truly isolated areas, either 
physically or psychologically. Small communities which forty years ago 
followed a sub-culture of their own, divorced from urban life, today are 
in close contact with the city physically and as a result have adopted 


Similar values and aoe tudes." 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Since 1921 the economy of Alberta has expanded impressively. One 
way by which this development may be evaluated is by observing the increase 
in per capita net value of production. This information is presented in 


Table 3:8 for the period 1938 to 1960 for both Alberta and Canada. 


ane icant 

walter Firey, Charles Loomis and Allan J. Beegle, "The Fusion of 
Urban and Rural," in Hatt and Reiss, Cities and Society (Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1961), pp- 214-222. 
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It will be observed that while Alberta was behind the average for 
the country as a whole in 1941, by 1951 it exceeded the national average 


by a considerable margin. 


TABLE 3:8. PER CAPITA NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION, ALBERTA AND CANADA, 
1938-19602 


Year Alberta Canada 


1938 250 247 
1941 Zig 379 
1946 220 oles 
igo 1,007 923 
1960 ip2ig 1,076 


“Department of Industries and Labour, Province of Alberta, Facts 
and Figures, 1954, Edmonton, p. 198. 1961, Bureau of Statistics, Province 
of Alberta, personal communication. 

In order to show the increase in specific industries, Table 3:9 has 
been prepared showing the value of production in some main industries. It 
will be seen that there is a marked jump in value of production between 
1941 and 1951. The factors associated with this increase relate to the 
demands for greater production during and after the Second World War, and 
the discovery of oil in the Leduc field in 1947. 

So far we have considered only production. What about prosperity? 
"Income in large measure is distributed through the channels of trade and 
commerce, and its turnover in trading, even within the same area, results 
in general prosperity."* Table 3:10 shows figures for wholesale and retail 
trade over the period 1930 to 1961. 

As with the industrial figures the greatest increase follows 1941, 
with trade in 1951 being four times as great as in 1941. 


2Department of Industries and Labour, Province of Alberta, Charts of 
Progress, 1953, Edmonton. 
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TABLE 3:9. VALUE OF PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 
1921-19619 


SIE TN EE EL LE EL I LL I BIE PE NII N AE TST NL EE I IE IE IIE I I NO LI A SIT, 


Gross Value of Total Value Value of Crude Gross Value of 
Agricultural of Mineral Petroleum Manufactured 
Year Products Production Production Products 
1921 SLaGs 300, 2/0 S S0so0 24229 $ ASs313 -- 
Las 148,048,008 fee: Sa ees a9 lO, 220 §$ 62,640,857 
1941 204, 689, 200 41,364,385 13,985,906 142,651,493 
1951 (abe 2114000 168, 642,221 1133.6 70,132 458, 281, 384 
1961 164,135.7,000 463, 709,000 Sul goog ee 942,100,000 


a 

Agriculture--1921-1951, Department of Industries and Labour, 
Province of Alberta, Charts of Progress, 1953; 1961, Farm Economics Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, Publication No. 121, "Summary of Statistics of 
Alberta 1960 and 1961." Mineral Production and Petroleum Production--1921- 
1951, Department of Industries and Labour, Province of Alberta, Facts and 
Figures, 1954, Edmonton, p. 118 and p. 98; 1961 estimate, Department of 
Industries and Development, Alberta Bureau of Statistics, "Review of Busi- 
ness Conditions," January 17, 1962. Manufactured Products--1921-1951, 
Department of Industries and Labour, Province of Alberta, Facts and Figures, 
1954, Edmonton, p. 165; 1961, Department of Industries and Development, 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics, "Review of Business Conditions," January 1/7, 
1962, p. AT 


TABLE 3:10. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL SALES, PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 1930-19619 


a —____________e_se______ EEE 


Year Wholesale Sales Retail Sales 
1930 $ 64,091,200 $ 1 (6,96/; 100 
1941 120,627,436 2214071,400 
1951 490,000,000 818, 365,000 
1961 862, 344,000 1,384,694,000 


@Figures for 1930 to 1951 from Department of Industries and Labour, 


Province of Alberta, Charts of Progress, 1953, Edmonton. Figures for 1961 
from Department of Industries and Development, Province of Alberta, 


personal communication. 
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TABLE 3:11. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALE LABOR FORCE BY OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP, PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 1921-19612 


Occupational Group 19212 1931P 1941° 1951° 19619 
Agriculture 57.65% 56.47$ 56.064 38.4% Fy 5 16% 
Fishing and trapping 0.26 0.86 ise). 2. One 0.83 
Logging 0.19 0.19 0.39 ) 

Mining and quarrying 4.42 3.60 S.i6 2.6 1.46 
Manufacturing 4.85 5.63 Te10 S.9 7" 21259 
Construction 3.20 S.42 3400 6.4 ) 
Transportation ape a 6.19 6.0) Ovo 6.93 

Trade and Finance 7.66 F pec 7.47 Pes 5.51 (sales) 
Service Tee 6.99 faze 6.3 4.10 

Professional 2,62 2693 vee d Gun Teoa 

Personal Seat 3.00) 3.36 2<0 3.84 
Proprietory and Managerial 8.4 10.47 
Clerical Pe 2.84 a0Ul 4.0 See 
Laborers Dada 6.45 4.03 oS) ee 
Not stated ese wide Geilo 009 2626 

Total 100.00 .100.00 100.00 100. 100.0 100.00 


“Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1941 Census of Canada, VII (Ottawa: 
The Queen's Printer), Table 2, pp. 10-11. Also 1951 Census of Canada, X, 
for 1951 figures, Table IV, p. 2613; 1961 calculated from 1961 Census of 


Canada, Bulletin 3.1-3, 26-2-1963. 


Ppercentages based on gainfully occupied males 10 years of age and 


°Percentages based on male labor force 14 years of age and over. 


Spercentages based on male labor force 15 years of age and over. 


It seems reasonable that so much industrial and commercial progress 


would leave its mark on the occupational structure of the province. That 


this is so will be seen from Table 3:11 which shows the percentage distri- 


bution of employed males for each decade from 1921 to 1961. Some change in 


classifying occupations was made in 1951. The main change is the addition 


of a proprietory and managerial category. 
As would be expected there has been a marked decrease in the percen- 


tage of males engaged in agriculture, from 58 per cent in 1921 to 38 per 
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78 
cent in 1951. The proportion engaged in other primary industries such as 
fishing, logging, trapping, mining and quarrying have also shown a decided 
decrease. The proportions in manufacturing and construction have doubled 
over the same period, as has the percentage in the professions. The re- 
duction in trade and finance is the result of the creation of the pro- 
prietory and managerial category. It seems clear that over the forty-year 
period being studied, the province has made considerable progress from 
emphasis on primary industries to a secondary- and tertiary-based economy. 
It is also evident that in 1961 the proportion of high status occupations 
is much greater than in 1921. 

An indication of increased prosperity in the province may be seen 


from the increase in personal income shown in Table 3:12. The consumer 


TABLE 3:12. PER CAPITA INCOME AND CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, 1921-19619 


Per Capita Income Consumer Price Index Canada 

Year Canada Alberta (1949 = 100) 

1921 b b 80.9 

1926 $ 433 $ 482 b 

1931 356 215 Byal 

194] :, ile 407 69.6 

1951 1 E20 teecg bigs? 

1959 1,487 b b 

1961 b Loe! 129.2 


41921-51ly Department of Industries and Labour, Province of Alberta, 
Facts and Figures, 1954, Edmonton, pp. 204, and 221. 1961, Alberta Bureau 
of Statistics, personal communication. 


PNot stated. 


price index is also given to illustrate the buying power of the consumer's 
dollar based on 1949 prices. There is no doubt that the residents of 


Alberta are more affluent in 1961 than they were forty years ago. The 
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79 
influence of the depression and the post-war boom is evident. 

The relationship between earnings and occupational categories is 
shown in Table 3:13 for 1941 and 1951. The rank order by income follows 
to a great extent the prestige rank ordering. This same relationship was 
found by Thomas for male workers in the United States for 1949.3 The 
increase in earnings over the decade of Alberta's greatest economic growth 
is another indication of the province's prosperity. It will be observed 
that the relative increases are greater for the occupations of lower 
incomes than for the higher ones. 


TABLE 3:13. EARNINGS OF MALES 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER FOR SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS, PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 1941-1951° 


QooeE=_—_c_c——_e=_ae=a=_—_—e—eEeE>—>—_—es>—_—>E>>>—_——>—>>>>>>>>>>_—> —>—o—eEeEeEoeEeEeEeoo——oeEeEee———eee—————e—_ 


1941 1951 
Occupation Average Earnings Median Earnings 
Managerial $2, 344 $3,423 
Professional 1,466 2, Oal 
Clerical Ly 20 2,124 
Protective Service 1,495 1,908 
Personal Service 731 1,690 
Laborers 580 1,200 
Agriculture 301 823 


se ee 


41951, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1951 Census of Canada, X, 
Table 73, pp. 72-73. 1941 caluclated from Table 6, pp. 170-178, 1941 
Census of Canada, VI. 

The extremely low figure for agriculture is likely the result of 
the presence of young people or migrants. This is borne out by some 1946 
figures on average family earnings. Alberta farm families had an average 


income of $1,064, compared to $1,735 for rural non-farm and $2,009 for 


urban families. While still lowest, the discrepancy is not so great. 


SLawrence G. Thomas, The Occupational Structure and Education 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956), p. 122. 
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The level of education of the population is related to the needs of 
a technological society and to economic prosperity. The information 
available on this subject is not consistent from decade to decade. The 
only comparable figures found are shown in Table 3:14 for years of 
schooling of family head for 1941 and 1951. There is an increase in the 
amount of education obtained during this one decade. 


TABLE 3:14. YEARS OF SCHOOLING OF FAMILY HEAD BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE, 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 1941-19519 


Rural Urban Total 

Years of Schooling 1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 
No schooling 5.2% 4.6% 1.4% 1a2% 3.6% 2.9% 
1-4 years 14.1 Lied et 4.4 10.3 8.0 
5-8 years ous 49.8 B4e8 Jah) 46.8 41«2 
9-12 years 24.2 3060 qa 5 49.0 ous 39a7 
Ia plus Sal 369 eee 12.4 6.4 < Pa} 

Total 99.9 100.0 99.9 100.0 99.8 100.1 


“Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1941 Census of Canada, I, Tale 
XIX, p. 454, and 1951 Census of Canada, X; Table XV1y ps. 328. 

The average number of years children were enrolled in school in 
1921 was 9.33 in 1931, 10.23 sand in 1941, 10.5. 

Even with this admittedly inadequate information, the trend toward 
more education for all is evident. 

The information presented in this section has attempted to show that 
since 1921 the Province of Alberta has undergone considerable economic 
growth. As a result there has been a change in the occupational structure 
such that there are now fewer people needed in the unskilled and semi- 
skilled groups. The corollary is that there are now available a greater 


number of skilled and white-collar occupations. At the same time the 
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8] 
median number of school years completed has increased to provide the skills 
now needed. All this provides evidence for the possibility of considerable 
secular mobility. In addition since earnings have in general increased, 
more people are now in a position to obtain the qualifications necessary 


for the higher status occupations. 


IMMIGRATION 


Table 3:15 shows the birthplace of residents of Alberta for each 


decade from 1921 to 1961. It will be seen that the percentage of people 


TABLE 3:15. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY BIRTHPLACE, 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 1921-1961? 


Birthplace 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 

British born 70.44% 73.08% 78.41% 82.43% 84.23% 
Canada Joel Ooe2) ae ane ta: 74,45 78.32 
British Isles 16.57 14.60 10.66 7.86 sree. 
Commonwealth «32 a0 2L9 slZ 619 
At sea «Ol ed. Ol -- -- 

Foreign born 29.56 76.92 21.59 Viet lds /0 
United States 16.97 LG Bea eal crises 
Europe 11.36 ile reels 12.90 Li.Zi Viva? 
Asia .68 fou 39 40 46 
South America -- oe sez -- = 
Other «Uo UZ 03 Ole) 08 


91921-51, Department of Industries and Labour, Province of Alberta, 


Facts and Figures, 1954, p. 341. 1961, calculated from 1961 Census of 
Canada, Bulletin 1.2-7, 17-1-1963. 


who are foreign born has declined over the years. In 1961, 33 per cent of 
Alberta immigrants arrived after 1951, 35 per cent before 1921, and 32 per 


4 
cent during the thirty years between 1921 and 1951. 


TEI 


4nominion Bureau of Statistics, 1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 
1.2-8, 20-2-1963. 
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Unfortunately these figures do not provide an adequate picture 
regarding the effects of immigrants on the labor market and hence on 
mobility since they include children and others not gainfully employed. In 
1951, 25 per cent of the male population 35 years of age and over were 
immigrants. This indicates that the proportion of possible wage earners 
who are established in an occupation and who are foreign-born is somewhat 
greater than the proportion in the total population. A possible effect of 
this proportion of foreign-born would be to increase the upward mobility 
potential of the non-immigrant population. That this may not be true in 


Alberta may be seen from Table 3:16. Immigrants in 1951 intending to take 


TABLE 3:16. IMMIGRATION TO THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA SHOWING INTENDED 
OCCUPATIONS, 1951? 


Occupational Group Number 
Farming 2,629 
Unskilled and semi-skilled 900 
Skilled 1,294 
Clerical 197 
Professional 246 
Trading 126 
Female Domestics 402 
Dependent wives 2,230 
Dependent children 3,030 
Others 384 

Total 123200 


“Department of Industries and Labour, Province of Alberta, Facts 
and Figures, 1954, p. 281. 


occupations in the white-collar categories represent approximately ten per 


cent of the total workers. 


“Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1951 Census of Canada, IV, Table ll, 
pe 41. Calculated. 
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While this evidence is far from conclusive, it does suggest that 
the number of qualified immigrants entering the province comes close to 
filling the increased need for higher status personnel, thus reducing the 
Opportunity for upward mobility on the part of the non-immigrant popula- 


ti0n. 


CHANGING ASPECTS OF THE FAMILY 


The average number of children in a family in Alberta has decreased 
Since 1931 regardless of whether the family lives in a rural or an urban 
community. Table 3:17 gives the figures. 


TABLE 3:17. AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY BY PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE, PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 1931-1951¢ 


Year Rural Urban Alberta 

1931 2.60 2.08 el 

1941 Det ive? 2 +06 
_ 1951 . o.U . 1.4 a, 


“Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1941 Census of Canada, I, Table I, 
p. 433, and 1951 Census of Canada, X, Table 81. 

While both rural and urban families had fewer children in 1951 than 
earlier, the rural family continues to be larger. Many of these children 
later move to cities to begin an urban occupational career near the bottom 
of the ladder and thus making it possible for urban workers to move up the 
scale. That differential fertility of occupational classes makes such 
movement possible may be seen from Table 3:18 which shows the mean 
standardized fertility rates for eight socio-economic classes devised by 


Charles from census data on education and income. 
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Since the relationship between class and fertility is direct and 
since the disparity between the highest and the lowest is considerable, 
it would follow that positions cannot all be filled from within the higher 
classes and hence must be filled by men lower on the class scale or by 
immigrants. While comparable information for later years is not available, 


TABLE 3:18. FERTILITY RATE BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASS OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD, 
CANADA, 19414 


Class Socio-economic Class Mean Standardized Fertility Rate 
1 Proprietory, managerial, 
professional occupations Pe 
] Professional occupations 2620 
a. Snall owners, clerical occupations 2.48 
4 Foremen and inspectors 2.74 
5 Skilled and semi-skilled occupations 2-99 
6 Semi-skilled and personal service occupations Sneo 
7 Construction occupations 3.59 
8 Unskilled occupations 4.16 
Farmers 4.29 


Monograph No. 1, Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Ottawa: The Queen's 
Printer, 1948). 


“Enid Charles, The Changing Size of the Family in Canada, Census 


it is more than likely that fertility rates have changed since 1941. How- 
ever, since children born in 1941 will be 20 years of age in 1961 and, in 
the case of those planning to enter higher status occupations, still at 
university or very recently graduated, the increased birth rate after the 
war does not influence the findings of this study relative to mobility. 
The foregoing review of changes in factors which could influence 
social mobility has suggested that in Alberta population growth, along 
with economic development, and urbanization have produced a greater pro- 


portion of high status occupations and provided an income level which 
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85 
makes it possible for a greater range of people to aspire to a university 


education in order to prepare for them if motivated to do so. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA SINCE 1921 


One of the factors which may influence results involves the educa- 
tional facilities offered in the province at the various time periods which 
are being studied. It is hoped the following brief summary will facilitate 
interpretation of results. 

The University of Alberta officially began classes in 1908, but it 
was not until 1915 that the first university building, the Arts Building, 
was completed. The building of the residences had taken place between 
1911 and 1914.7 

At the time this study begins in 1923-24, university enrollment had 
increased from 45 students to 1,341. Courses of instruction available in 


1923 are listed below by faculties, schools, and departments in the order 


of their inclusion: 


Faculty of Arts and Science 1908 
Faculty of Law i912 
Faculty of Agriculture 1915 
School of Accountancy 1916 
School of Pharmacy 1917 
School of Dentistry 1920 
Faculty of Applied Science 1921 
Faculty of Medicine 1923 
School of Nursing 1924 


By 1931-32, the next period of particular interest, registration 


had increased to 2,038. The Schools of Household Economics and Education 


had been added in 1928. 


linformation in this chapter is from John Macdonald, Ihe History of 


The University of Alberta, 1908-1958 (Toronto: W. J. Gage Limited, 1958), 
and from Reports of the Governors of the University of Alberta. 
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By 1942-43, the School of Education had been raised to the status 
of a faculty, and registration had increased to 2,113. The years inter- 
vening between 1932 and 1943 were marked by the Depression, hence, rather 
than being a period of growth, it was one of consolidation. 

The Second World War produced problems which the university was 
called upon to meet. Voluntary enlistment was steadily depleting the 
student body. Macdonald paints out that since students in the professional 
schools or following a scientific pattern were expected to continue their 
Studies, some students who in normal times would have registered in other 
programs selected one of the protected courses, sometimes under parental 
pressure. 

Dentistry became a faculty in 1944. It was also in this year that 
the urgent need for doctors and dentists created by the war caused the 
university to develop accelerated programs which made use of the long 
summer vacation. These continued until after 1950. 

The discovery of oil in the Leduc region in 1947 placed new demands 
on the Departments of Geology and Mining Engineering. In addition, the 
refineries and other industries which sprang up in Edmonton increased the 
claims of industry, particularly on the Department of Chemistry. 

Until 1928, the training of all teachers had been under the juris- 
diction of the Provincial Department of Education at the normal schools. 

At that time, however, a School of Education was set up On campus to 
provide professional training for students who had a degree in arts or 


Science. This arrangement continued until 1939 when the school was given 


2Macdonald, op. cit., pe. 99- 
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88 
the status of a college. In 1942, the college was raised to the status of 
a faculty and in 1945-46 it undertook the training of all teachers in the 
province, with the result that the normal schools were closed. In 1946-47 
a two year teacher-training course was begun in Calgary, and in 1948-49 
Calgary was also authorized to provide the first three years of the degree 
of Bachelor of Education in industrial arts. Finally in 1951, a first 
year arts and science program was started in Calgary. Since that time the 
program has been expanded to four years and new areas of specialty have 
been added. 

It will be seen that the decade preceding 1950-51 was one of rapid 
expansion, which was reflected in the enrollment figure of 5,955. 

A few additional organizational changes occurred during the decade 
from 1950 to 1960. The School of Physiotherapy was created in 1954, and 
in 1955 the School of Pharmacy became a faculty and a School of Physical 
Education was added. By 1960-61 enrollment had increased to 12,783. 

Three junior colleges are affiliated with the university. In 1913 
Mount Royal College in Calgary, which was operated under the auspices of 
the United Church of Canada, became affiliated with the University of 
Alberta. It provided instruction at the first-year level. During the 
1950's, Camrose Junior College and Lethbridge Junior College also became 
affiliated with the University of Alberta. 

There are also four unaffiliated colleges in the province. These 
are: Canadian Union College, Collége Saint Jean, = Concordia College, and 


St. Joseph's Seminary. In addition the Southern Alberta School of 


—_—— 


3co11ege Saint Jean became affiliated with the University of 
Alberta in 1962. 
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Technology, which has been in operation since 1916, offers some post- 


secondary technical courses. Total enrollment in technical schools in 


1962-63, for example, was 1,154.3 


TEE 


3pominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Catalogue No. 81-201, 
Table 14, p. 33. 
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CHAPTER V 
HYPOTHESES OF THE STUDY 


The rationale for the hypotheses derives from the review of the 
literature and from the survey of factors in Alberta which could have a 
modifying effect. Since predictions regarding findings were included 
in the review of the literature, no explanation for the hypotheses tested 
will be given here. 

The basic hypothesis of the study is that social groups, as defined 
by sex, marital status, religion, birthplace of father, place of residence, 
and socio-economic status, will be differentially motivated to attend 
university, will have differential opportunity for doing so, and hence will 


have differential access to high-status occupations, 
GENERAL HYPOTHESIS 


1. The proportion of young people who attend university in 
Alberta will have increased since 1921 as a result of increasing 
social mobility within certain segments of the population. 


HYPOTHESES RELATED TO INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


General Social Characteristics 
Sex 


2. Males will outnumber females at the university for all time 
periods, but the disparity will be greater for 1921 than for 


1961 e 
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There will be a trend over time toward greater representation 
of the older age categories. 


The difference between the proportions of male and female 
students will increase with the age of the students. 


Marital Status 


3. There will be an increase in the proportion of married students 
Over time. 

6. A higher proportion of males than females will be married. 

Religion 

7, Proportional representation of religious groups at university 
will be in the following rank order: Jews, Protestants, Catholics. 

8. Differential university attendance of Protestants and Catholics 


will decrease over time. 


Birthplace of Father 


9. 


Students with foreign-born fathers will be represented at 
university at or near their proportion in the provincial 
population during the early periods, and will be slightly 
over-represented by 1960-61. 


Place of Residence 


| ce 
oO 


12. 


13. 


Rural areas will be less well represented at university for all 
time periods, but the trend will be in the direction of 


equalization. 


The largest urban areas will be less well represented at univer- 
sity than the more moderate size cities. 


The disparity in representativeness of rural and urban areas 
will be diminished when the influence of urbanization is 


controlled. 


Females from small communities and rural areas will be better 
represented at university than males. 
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92 
Socio-economic Status 
14, Representativeness of students classified by socio-economic 
Status will be directly and positively related to the socio- 
economic status hierarchy. 
15. Over time the representativeness of the lower socio-economic 
groups will increase. 


sex 


16. Females will be better represented at university than males 
from the lower socio-economic levels. 


E 


17. There will be a higher proportion of older students from the 
lower socio-economic levels than from the higher. 


Marital Status 


18. A larger proportion of married students will come from lower 
socio-economic levels than from the higher levels. 


Religion 


19. In the lower socio-economic levels Catholics will have a higher 
proportion at university than Protestants. 


Place of Residence 


90. Students whose fathers are farmers will be less well represented 
than Class 5 in general, or higher occupational class categories. 
The foregoing are the specific hypotheses to be tested. In addition 
the following areas, for which we have no basis for making hypotheses, will 
be explored: 
l. The relationship between religious affiliation and sex. 
2. The relationship between religious affiliation and place of residence. 


3. The relationship between religious affiliation and farm background, and 
sex and farm background. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SAMPLES AND PROCEDURE 
INTRODUCTION 


The plan of this study was to collect information from the records 
of the Registrar's Office at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, for one 
year in each decade from 1920 to 1960. Comparisons were then made on 
pertinent variables between the number of students belonging to a given 
category and the number of people in the Province of Alberta belonging to 
the same category. This latter information is available in the census 
publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada. The approach 
reveals the extent to which the university population corresponds to the 


population of the province having the selected characteristics. In other 


words, it answers the question: How representative is the university student 
population of the provincial population as a whole? Since comparisons were 
made for five time periods, trends showing who is going to university in 
this province should emerge. 

In addition, comparisons of the sample populations on the various 
variables were made between years and within years. This was done in the 
hope that it would isolate any sociological variables which are particularly 


pertinent in the decision of the student to attend university. 
SELECTION OF SAMPLE YEARS AND INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Five university years between 1920 and 1962 were selected for 


analysis, one in each decade. The years chosen correspond to the year for 
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94 
which census information is available if the information required was 
collected by the Office of the Registrar at that time. If the required 
information was not available in years ending in "1", the next closest 
year for which most of the desired information is available was used. The 
years decided upon were: 1923-24, 1931-32, 1942-43, 1950-51, and 1960-61. 

It was found that only scanty information was collected during the 
early years of the university's existence. For example, 1923-24 is the 
first year for which information regarding religion was collected, and even 
at that time the sex of the student was not noted on the registration form. 
This latter information could be inferred from the Christian name in all 
but one ambiguous case in the sample. 

The information desired and that available for each of the sample 
years is shown in Table 6:1. 


TABLE 6:1. INFORMATION AVAILABLE FROM THE RECORDS OF THE REGISTRAR 
FOR EACH SAMPLE YEAR 


~~ IUIUuL __=____==*_*_S[[[>=—>—ee—eEeEe III —— > >>E|>>||]>|]|>|]>>|]>|]|]|]]|]S]l]l™l"*™ >] ——-_S_——>>—>={]{]]|>——SSSS—=====>= 


Independent Variable 1923-24 1931-32 1942-43 1950-51 1960-61 
Sex X X X X X 
Age X X X X X 
Marital Status = = < X X 
Religion X X X X X 
Birthplace of Father - = 0 X X 
Place of Residence X X X X X 
Occupation of Father i X X X X 


¢From Report of the Board of Governors, 1923-24, University of 
Alberta, based on total student population. 


It will be observed that the desired information was not available 
in each of the sample years. In 1923-24, information on occupation of 


father was reported in the Report of the Board of Governors for the entire 
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student population, but was not.available on registration records. This 
information is used where possible, but since no cross-tabulations are 
available its use is somewhat limited. The only information which was 


consistently available is sex, age, place of residence, and religion. 
SAMPLING METHODS 


A simple random sample of full-time, undergraduate students was 
selected. This was accomplished by determining in advance the number of 
students registered in each sample year and making up a list of 450 numbers 
for each from a table of random numbers. The numbers were arranged in 
numerical order and all duplications replaced. It was then possible, by 
counting through the Registrar's records, which are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, to select the cases which fell in the sample. 

A sample of 450 was decided upon in order to make cross-tabulations 
possible. Since less information was available in 1923-24 and the student 
population comparatively small, the sample size was reduced to 400. Sample 


sizes ranged from 42 per cent of the total in 1923-24 to six per cent in 


1960-61. 
CENSUS INFORMATION 


Information contained in Canadian census publications for 1921, 
1931, 1941 and 1951 are used to determine the proportion of residents of 


Alberta who fall in the various categories. Complete information is not 


yet available for 1961, but some tables were obtained from advance bulle- 


tins of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The presentation of census information was found to be inconsistent 
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96 
from year to year. Desired cross-tabulations were not always available, 
and also the categories used vary in definition over time. The analysis 
was made as thorough as possible within these limitations. Specific dif- 
ficulties encountered in this respect will be commented upon in the analy- 
sis. 

When census information was available according to age, university 
age was taken as 15-34 years and proportions calculated on that basis. In 
the case of birthplace of father and occupation of father, concern was 
with males who could have children attending university. For these two 


variables all ages over 35 years were used. 


CATEGORIES USED FOR INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Categories for ages were based on those used in census publications: 


Under 20, 20-24, 25-34, and 35 and over. 


Marital Status 


Only two categories for marital status were used: single and other. 


Religion 
Religion was coded according to five categories: Protestant, 

Catholic, Fundamentalist, Jewish, and other. The distinction between 
Protestant and Fundamentalist was made on the basis of belief in the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures, and on the advocacy of ascetic morality. By 
this definition religions such as Seventh Day Adventist, Pentecostal, 
Mennonite, Jehovah Witness were classified as Fundamentalist rather than 

The Catholic category includes Eastern Catholic faiths as well 


Protestant. 


as Roman. 
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Birthplace of Father 
This variable was coded according to the following categories: 
Canada, United States, Britain and Commonwealth, Scandinavia, Western 


Europe, and Southern and. Eastern Europe. 


Place of Residence 


Place of residence was analyzed in two ways. The first method is 
the usual one of classifying communities according to size, any under 


t Unfortunately, prior to 1951 


1,000 population, being considered rural. 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics defined rural as any community regardless 
of size which was not incorporated. This change in definition imposes a 
limitation on comparisons made over time. 

The second method employed for analyzing place of residence was a 
time-distance index. This index makes it possible to compare communities 
on the basis of the period of time required by usual mode of transporta- 
tion to travel from the community of residence to larger communities. The 
following seven community sizes were used: 

Under 250 

250 to 999 

1,000 to 2,499 
2,000 10-4;999 
2,000 te 9,299 
10,000 to 24,999 
25,000 and over. 


The time required to travel to the nearest community of each size category 


was calculated and a mean obtained. This mean is the time-distance index. 


loecil L. French, "Some Social and Economic Correlates of Isolation 
for the Counties of Missouri, Master's thesis, Department of Sociology- 
Anthropology, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 1953. 


2Based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics definition. See p. 48 for 


details. 
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The T-D index provides a measure of urban influence and urban accessi- 
bility. A community of over 25,000 would have a T-D index of 0. An index 
of .5 means that a community is on the average within a half hour's 
travelling time to communities of each of the size categories. 

The indices were coded into seven groups from a low of .5 to a 
high of over 3, and later combined into larger categories. 

Maps were obtained from the Department of Highways for each decade 
involved in the study in order that distances could be calculated using 
the highways available at the time. Estimates of average speeds, taking 
into consideration both the vehicles in use and road conditions, were also 
obtained from the Department of Highways. Table 6:2 shows the average 


speeds used for each decade. 


TABLE 6:2. AVERAGE SPEEDS OF VEHICLES BY TYPE OF ROAD, ALBERTA, 1920-1960 


Type of Road 1920 1930 1940 1950-60 
Dual Highway = - - ao 
First-class highway (hard surface) 25 35 45 48 
Second-class highway (gravel or 

equivalent) 23 32 42 45 
Third-class road (earth graded) 21 29 38 40 
Trail (by horse) 3 - - - 


tn SS 


For some community names it was impossible to determine the popula- 
tion. A check was made to determine if it had a hotel. If not, it was 
regarded as being a post office only and a TI-D index was calculated 
starting with the nearest place under 250. If it did have a hotel, it was 


considered to be a community of under 250. 


A similar difficulty was encountered with farm homes since the 
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nearest town or village is given as an address and there is no way of 
knowing how far the farm is located from the community. In these cases 
the I-D index was calculated from the named community and no allowance 
made for additional isolation. 

The most serious limitation is that the T-D index, or placement in 
a rural-urban dichotomy, was calculated on present place of residence. It 
is possible that some students had spent most of their lives in a rural 
community but had only recently moved to the city, or the reverse. In view 
of the rural to urban movement noted in Chapter III this possibility is a 
very real one. It can only be hoped that the number of such cases at 
university is sufficiently small so as not to appreciably distort the 


results. 


Occupation of Father 


Occupation of father was classified into seven classes according to 
the Blishen occupational class scale which is based on 1951 Canadian census 
information. Occupations as reported in census publications were also 
classified according to this scale for Albertan males of ages 34 to 70 years 
and over for each census year since 1921. 

Emphasis was placed on the Blishen occupational class scale rather 
than job classifications for two reasons. The first is that it is based 
on education and income, two variables which it is believed are highly 
pertinent in influencing who goes to university. The second reason is 
illustrated in Table 6:3 which shows the distribution of the occupational 


categories according to the Blishen occupational class scale for fathers of 


students included in the sample for 1961. It will be observed that 
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professionals are confined to the two highest classes, managers and 
officials to the second and third, and unskilled workers in the three 
lowest classes. Other categories show more variation, Salesmen, for 
example, range from Class 2 to Class 7. To illustrate this variation, the 
possible sales positions which fall in each class are listed: Class 2) 
stockbroker; Class 3, commercial traveller; Class 5, sales clerks ; and 
Class 7, peddlers. To group such disparate positions in one category on 
the grounds that the people involved will have similar values in common 
because they all sell things seems unreasonable. Of course, the Blishen 
occupational class scale also suffers from the levelling process involved 
in averages, but possibly it has at least eliminated the grosser kind of 
error involved in occupational categories. 

TABLE 6:3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES BY BLISHEN 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASS SCALE FOR STUDENT SAMPLE, UNIVERSITY OF 
ALBERTA, 1960-61 


Profes- Semi- Manager Sales- Lower Semi- 
Class sional Prof. Prop. Official men W-C & Sk. Sk. Unsk. Farm 


il 64.9% 

2 Bele 92.06 71.8% 87.14 12.5% 3.8% 

3 4,0. 17.9 13/9 toa ete 

4 4.0 a7 328 3.4 

5 6.3 40.0 57.6) 1000) “100.0 
6 2.0 Tea 65.5. 20.0 

7 6.3 3.8 3.4 70.0 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.2 99.9 100.0 100.0 


As mentioned, the Blishen occupational class scale is based on 1951 


census figures. Its relevance to earlier or later decades can, of course, 


be questioned. There is little doubt that the proportions of certain job 


categories relative to the total occupations will have changed over the 
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years, but this change has been controlled for by using the census figures 
applicable to each decade. Beyond this such changes in proportion are not 
of concern here. The important question here is, would a given Occupation 
which has been assigned a class level by 1951 standards fall at the same 
class level at an earlier period in history? The assumption being made is 
that it would. It is known that educational standards for certain occupa- 
tions have greatly increased over the 40 year period being considered. It 
is also known that some high income occupations now receive a lower pro- 
portion of the national income, while some low income occupations receive 
a higher proportion of the national income relative to 1920. In spite of 
these changes it is believed that the relative pcsition in the total occu- 
pational continuum would remain essentially unchanged in most cases. 
Rogoff made a similar assumption in connection with her occupational 


categories in comparing the two periods 1905-12 and 1938-41.4 
STATISTICAL TREATMENT 


After coding, the data were punched on I.B.M. cards for processing 
by the Computing Center at the University of Alberta. Percentages were 
calculated for all tabulations. A chi square test of correspondence 
between frequency distributions of university students and provincial 
population percentages was also calculated by the Computing Center. This 
test indicates whether or not the frequency distributions for students are 
significantly different from the provincial population percentages. 


An index of representativeness was also calculated. This index is 


— 


4nNatalie Rogoff, Recent Irends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1953), p- 41. 
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the ratio of the percentage of a certain category at university to the 
percentage of that category in the provincial population. 

Chi square tests were calculated to test for relationships between 
variables to determine their relative dependence or independence in cases 
where provincial population figures are not available and where there was 
no reason to believe that the categories would be unequally represented in 


the population. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS--GENERAL SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The present chapter is concerned with an analysis of findings 
related to the general social characteristics associated with university 
attendance. 

The general hypothesis stated that the proportion of young people 
who attend university in Alberta will have increased Since 1921. Table 
731, showing the percentage of the populatian 15-24 years of age who go to 
university in Canada and Alberta, indicates an increase from one per cent 
in 1921 to four per cent in 1961. The figures for Canada are slightly 
larger, but it should be kept in mind that the figures for Alberta do not 
include junior colleges. For the sake of comparison, if junior colleges in 
Alberta were included in the 1961 figures the total number of full-time 
Students would go up to 8,499, which is 4.5 per cent of the age category 
used. Hence, Alberta is exceeding the national figures by a slight margin. 


TABLE 7:1. PER CENT OF POPULATION 15-24 YEARS OF AGE ENROLLED AS FULL- 
TIME STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITY, CANADA AND ALBERTA, 1921-1961 


Canada Alberta 

University Population Universit Population Per 
Year Students? 15-24 yrs. Per Cent Students 15-24 yrs. Cent 
1921 23,139 1,513,029 led 1,053 93,403 Ded 
1931 7924926 £9505. £76 dct le o3Z 139, 249 1 ak 
194] 36,319 2,152,461 pay 1, 800 lols 3t2 ja. 
1951 68, 306 2D, 186,013 ad 3,009 149,468 oa 
1961 114,000 9,616,205 4.4 7,453 188,158 4.0 


4Figures include junior colleges but not post-secondary technical 
Schools. 


Figures include University of Alberta only. 
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It will be seen from Table 7:1 that the big jump in university 
attendance follows 1941. The relationship to economic prosperity, 
increased technology and urbanization seems obvious. However, some of the 
increase in Alberta can be accounted for by the fact that in 1945 the 
university undertook the training of all teachers, thus eliminating 
normal schools. This had the effect of automatically increasing univer- 
sity enrollment. However, the numbers involved are not so great as to 
nullify what has been said. For example, enrollment at normal schools in 
1920-21 was 411; 1930-31, 965; and 1940-41, 520.1 Not all of these 
students are high school graduates (the number who are could not be ascer- 
tained); hence, not all would be included as students of higher education. 
Another factor which served to increase enrollment after 1941 was the 
presence of veterans. In 1950-51, they accounted for about 22 per cent of 


full-time undergraduate students. 


sex 


Table 7:2 shows the percentage of students in each sample year 
according to sex. In the 1923-24 sample, information regarding sex was 
not directly given and in one instance it was impossible to infer sex from 
the first names; hence, the "not known" category. 

It will be observed that the distributions are relatively con- 
stant, but a trend toward greater numbers of female students seems indi- 


cated, although the trend is not consistent over the years. There was an 


"Alberta Normal Schools: A Descriptive Study of 


I 
eorge Mann 
ret unpublished Master's thesis, University 


Their Development, 1905 to 1945" ( 
of Alberta, Edmonton, 1961). 


2university of Alberta, Report of the Governors, 1950-51, Edmonton. 
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increase of male enrollment during the war, but the proportion of males at 
university declines again from then on. The ratio of the percentage at 
university to the population 15-24 years of age clearly shows this trend. 

The hypothesis regarding sex stated that males would be oOver-rep- 
resented at university but that their proportion relative to females would 
be declining. The evidence presented in Table 7:2 supports the hypothesis 
although the amount involved is small. However, it should be noted that 
the proportion of females at university in Alberta far exceeds the national 
average of 23 per cent.3 In fact, it is approaching the 40 per cent figure 
for the United States.” 

The percentages of male and female students actually enrolled at 
university are given in Table 7:3. It will be seen that the correspondence 
between the percentages in the sample and those provided by university 
figures is good. Tests to determine the significance of the correspondence 
on the sex variable between the samples and actual enrollment fall at the 
50 per cent or lower level for each year. This comparison, providing as 


it does a check on the representativeness of the samples, gives substance 


to the analysis of results. 


Age 


Table 7:4 shows the index of representativeness for each sample 


me F. Sheffield, "University Developments: The Past Five Years and 
the Next Ten," in Davidson Dunton and Dorothy Patterson, Canada's Univer- 
sities in a New Age, Proceedings of the Conference held by the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges at Ottawa, November 13-15, 


1961 (Ottawa: Le Droit, 1962), p. 13. 


4pyron S. Hollinshead, Who Should Go Jo College (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 164. 
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year by age. It will be observed that for the 15-19 year old age category; 
there has been a steady increase in the index over the years, with the 


exception of 1941. Since this was a war year, the first possibility that 


TABLE 7:3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
BY SEX, ALBERTA, 1921-19614 


Percentage Distribution of Actual Enrollment 


Year Male Female Number 
1921 67.7% 32.3% 1053° 
1931 66.1 33.9 1389 
1941 71.8 ia) 1707 
1951 65.1 34.9 3313 
1961 65.5 34.5 745 3° 


a “—" , 
Percentages are based on enrollment figures given in Reports of 
the Governors of the University of Alberta for the years stated. 


PT ncludes graduate students. 


“Includes all full-time students. 


suggests itself is that the dip in attendance is the result of the enlist- 
ment of young men in the Services. However, that this explanation is not 
the correct one will be shown presently. By 1961 over half of all students 
are under 20 years of age as compared to a little over one-third in 1921. 
It is interesting that in 1931 during the height of the depression, there 
is apparently no change in the upward climb of the index. 

The trend for the indices of representativeness for the 20-24 year 


old age category is almost the reverse of that for the 15-19 year old 


group. Up to and including 1951, this group represented the largest pro- 


portion at university. Contrary to the 15-19 year old category, the pro- 


portion of those students 20-24 years of age increased in 1941. It is 


possible that this is the result of special courses offered at that time 
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in medicine and dentistry which would be selective of the older age 
category because of the need for some previous university training. 

The trend for the 25 years and over age category is downward if 
allowance is made for an increase in 1941 for special courses, and an 
increase in 1951 because of rehabilitation students. Although the percen- 
tage of rehabilitation students is not great by 1951 (15 per cent of the 
sample) it is still sufficient to make its influence felt in the older age 
category. 

The hypothesis regarding age stated that the proportion of students 
in the older age category would increase over time, The evidence provided 
here does not support this hypothesis. 

A breakdown by sex and age shown in Tables 7:5 and 7:6 indicates 
where the increase in enrollment has been concentrated. 

In the 15-19 year old age group for males, the index of representa- 
tiveness shows a steady decline to 1951 but an upswing by 1961. The trend 
for females is up except for 1941 when it dips to its lowest level. This 
would account for the low level in 1941 discussed in the last section. 

The overall increase in students 15-19 years of age would seem to be largely 
the result of an increase in the enrollment of females of that age. 

The indices for males 20-24 years of age show no clear trend. The 
highest representation was in 1921, and the lowest in 1931 with a gradual 


increase since that time. For all years it is the age group having the 


highest proportion of males. 
The proportion of females 20-24 years of age has definitely declined. 


The index of representativeness in 1921 was 1.33 but in 1961 it is only 


0.83. The high point in 1941 corresponds to the low point of femaes 15-19 
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11] 
years of age in that year. 

The proportion of males in the oldest age category appears to have 
gone down. The comments made in the previous section relative to the 
increase in 1941 and 1951 would pertain here. 

The proportion of females in the oldest age category has been low 
for all sample years. 


TABLE 7:6. INDICES OF REPRESENTATIVENESS, FOR FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY AGE AND SEX, ALBERTA, 1921-1961 


Index of Representativeness? 
15-19 yrs. 20-24 yrs. 25-34 yrs. 
Year Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1921 1287 0.87 272 lide O.4e wl 
1931 1.61 ree) 216 igad 0.40 0.09 
1941 1.64 O70 2.34 1.45 O.57 Osi 
1951 130 Leva 2434 0.98 0,01 0.07 
1961 1.90 2.00 Pee 0.83 Us 26 0.13 


“The index of representativeness is the percentage in the univer- 
sity sample divided by the percentage in the provincial population of a 
given category. 

To summarize, the evidence shows that the university population is 
getting younger, over 50 per cent of the students being under 20, with 
the sexes about equally divided in this age category by 1961. Among 
students over 20, males clearly predominate and there is little or no 
suggestion of a trend toward greater representativeness for females in 
this age category. This supports the hypothesis that males may work for a 
few years after high school before going to university. However, another 
possibility is that males more often select patterns which require a longer 
period at university. Had the index for the 25-34 year old age category 


also shown an increase the hypothesis could be considered confirmed and 
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this alternative possibility would not present a problem. 


Marital Status 

It will be seen from Table 7:7 that, although by far the greatest 
proportion of the student body is single, an appreciable percentage is 
married, widowed, or divorced. 

The. hypothesis regarding marital status stated that there would be 
an increase in the proportion of married students over time. At first 
glance the opposite situation seems to prevail. In 1951, 11.3 per cent 
of students were in the "other" category compared to 10.5 per cent in 1961. 
However, since it is known that 6.4 per cent of the males in the "other" 
category in 1951 are rehabilitation students, leaving only 4.9 per cent 
of regular students in that category, a trend toward a larger proportion 
of married, widowed or divorced students is suggested. As figures are 
available for only two decades, it is not possible to say too much in this 
connection. 


TABLE 7:7. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY MARITAL 
STATUS AND SEX, ALBERTA, 1951-1961 


Single Other Total 
Year Male Female Male Female Percentage Number 
1951° 55.1% 33.67% 10.0% 1.3% 100.0% 450 
1961 53.8% 35.8% 7.8% 2.7% 100.14 450 


“Significance of chi square test of relationship: 1931 - .001 level 
1961 - non-signifi- 
cant. 


The relationship between sex and marital status is significant for 
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i113 
1951, many more males falling in the "other" category relative to their 
numbers than in the case for females. This is largely the result of the 
presence of rehabilitation students, many of whom were married and most 
of whom were male. In 1960-61 marital status and sex vary independently. 
The hypothesis stated that a higher proportion of males than females 
would be married. Since there is a sex differential only in 1951 when 


circumstances were unusual, this hypothesis has not been supported. 


Religion 

The hypothesis regarding religion stated that proportional represen- 
tation of religious groups at university would be in the rank order of 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics. Examination of Table 7:8 shows that for 
all years this is the case. No prediction was made regarding the Funda- 
mentalist religions, but it will be noted that while they ranked third in 
1921, by 1961 they are slightly better represented than other Protestants 
and rank second. 

A second hypothesis was that differential university attendance of 
Protestants and Catholics would decrease over time. The index of represen- 
tativeness very clearly shows this to be the case. Protestants are over- 
represented in all time periods, with the reverse condition obtaining for 
Catholics, but by 1961 the difference between the two is no longer 
statistically significant. 

The index for the Jewish religion shows a radical decline. It will 
be noted that Jews have maintained a constant proportion in the provincial 
population, 0.5 per cent, over the years. The decline in index, therefore, 


suggests that Jews have been maximally represented at university, and the 
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TABLE 7:9. INDICES OF REPRESENTATIVENSS FOR FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, BY RELIGION, ALBERTA, 1921-1961 


Index of Representativeness? 


Year Protestant Gatholic Fundamentalist Jewish Other 
1921 Lene 0.3! 0.44 ore, 8. 0.36 
1931 1.26 0.81 0.35 8.60 0.56 
1941 1.24 0.46 0.36 1.00 0.44 
1951 a 0.76 iaele) Deu 0.28 
1961 | Pele 0.96 1.09 1480 O30 


ne 


“The index of representativeness is the percentage in the univer- 
sity sample divided by the percentage in the provincial populatin of a 
given category. 
decline is the result of the percentage method used, which would automa- 
tically decrease the proportion of Jews at university as other religious 
groups increase theirs. In spite of this decline, Jews remain the most 
over-represented religious group in the province. 

Although Protestants have pont been so well represented as Jews, their 
percentage in the student population has also decreased and likely for a 
similar reason. They represent the largest single category; hence, any 
gain on the part of other religious groups will be pefiweted in a decrease 
in the Mc ceriebe of Protestants. 

Tests of significance calculated for each year clearly show the trend 
toward greater equalization of representation. In 1921, 1931, and 1941 
the correspondence between provincial population figures and university 
data are highly disparate, the difference being significant beyond the 
.001 level. In 1951 the difference is significant at the .01 level, but 
in 1961 there is no significant difference and the correspondence is close. 


A comparison of percentages representing male and female students in 


7 


attendance at university with provincial proportions, as shown in Table 7:10 
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reveals where the gains and losses have been made. The decrease in Pro- 
testant representation has been primarily among male students. The 


increase for Catholic students has been among both males and females, the 


TABLE 7:11. INDICES OF REPRESENTATIVENESS FOR FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, BY SEX AND RELIGION, ALBERTA, 1921-1961 


Index of Representativeness¢4 
Year Sex Protestant Catholic Fundamentalist Jewish Other 


1921 Male leo 0.3/7 Oe? 6.67 0.61 
Female 0.83 0, 22 Oe 2.30) (Orne) 
1931 Male Lae 0.40 0.38 sip pacts! ae ae 
Female 1,00 Os]. 0.36 A. 50 0.80 
1941 Male hires fe CLT? 0.50 9,67 0.73 
Female 0.93 Osi? 0.22 Ae 0.0 
1951 Male 1.39 0.94 1.00 6.67 0.56 
Female 0.81 0.56 1.00 4.90 0.0 
1961 Male ie20 belt lao Zid eae 
Female 0. 84 0.80 0.82 1.00 0.45 


sity sample divided by the percentage in the provincial population of a 
given category. 

males showing a steady but decided increase over time, the females having 
a relatively constant proportion until 1951 when a sudden upswing in 
representation occurred. A similar sudden upswing from 1951 on is evi- 
denced by both males and females of the Fundamentalist religions; both 
equal their proportions in the province by that time and the males exceed 
it by 1961. Both male and female Jewish students exceed the provincial 
proportions for all years, males to a greater degree than females. 


The increases observed beginning in 1951, coincide with the impres- 


sive increase in economic development and the process of urbanization which 
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was outlined in Chapter III. Greater prosperity, Opportunity, and expo- 
sure to urban values could account for the changes noted. The bursary 
program has also likely contributed to the increases by 1961 when 4,479 
high school students received financial awards totalling $902, 938.55.° 
However, since the first awards reported are for 1953-54, when 98 students 
received awards totalling $16,582.00, © the increase noted in 1951 must be 
the result of other factors. 

Tests to determine if a relationship exists between sex and religion 
among those at university using only the two categories Protestant and 
Catholic were found to be non-significant for all years except 1941. It is 
possible that the war had an influence at that time. More male Catholics 
than the expected frequency would indicate attended at that time. The same 
is true for Protestant females. In spite of this exception, it would seem 
that sex and religion are independent variables with respect to university 
attendance. 

The results of tests to determine the relationship between age and 
religion were non-significant for all years. Hence the age at which 
students go to university is not related to the religious group with which 


they are affiliated. 


Comparisons of religion to other variables will be discussed in 


later sections. 


” province of Alberta, Department of Education, S6th Annual Report, 
1960-61, Edmonton, p. 94. 


©province of Alberta, Department of Education, 48th Annual Report, 
1953-54, Edmonton, p. 91. 
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Birthplace of Father 

The hypothesis stated that students with foreign-born parents would 
be represented at university at or near their proportion in the provincial 
population during the early periods, and would be slightly over-represented 
by 1961. Table 7:12 shows the index of representativeness for 1951 and 
1961, the only years for which data were available. 

When provincial proportions based on males, all ages, are compared 
to university proportions with reference to birthplace of father the 
results suggest that students whose fathers were born outside of Canada 
are much better represented than students with Canadian-born fathers. How- 
ever, by 1961 students with Canadian-born fathers are much better repre- 
sented than they were a decade earlier. 

That this relationship is spurious may be seen by examining the 
second set of figures for 1951 in Table 7:13. In this case the provincial 
proportions are based on males 35 years of age and over. Since more of the 
older males are foreign-born, and these are the men who could have children 
at university, the proportions of students at university with foreign-born 
fathers is not so excessive as the first set of figures suggest. Unfor- 


tunately, comparisons to 1961 cannot be made since information by age 1s 


not yet available. 
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TABLE 7:12. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE UNI VER- 
SITY STUDENTS BY BIRTHPLACE OF FATHER, AND PERCENTAGE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF PROVINCIAL MALE POPULATION BY BIRTHPLACE, 
SHOWING INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVENESS, ALBERTA, 1951-1961 


Percentage Distri- Percentage Distri- 
bution of Univer- bution of Provin- Index of 
Birthplace sity, Sample cial Population? Representativeness©& 
1951 19615 1951 1961 1951 1961 
Canada 38.24 S446 ~(7s.86 foe. UO. 2% 0.70% 
Britain and 
Commonwealth 21.3 eres 8.0 o6c 2.66 1.84 
United States 12.7 10.0 5.9 3.8 Ze 2.63 
Europe Baao 22.4 beet L200 1.60 lefe 
Not known ay 2 204 
Total 99.9 99.9 99.9 LOOs 4d 
N= 450 450 039,501 1,331,944 


4Provincial percentages based on males, all ages. 
Dsignificance of chi square test of correspondence, .OOl1 level. 


CThe index of representativeness is the percentage in the university 
sample divided by the percentage in the provincial population of a given 
category. 


TABLE 7:13. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS BY BIRTHPLACE OF FATHER, AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROVINCIAL MALE POPULATION 35 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER BY 
BIRTHPLACE SHOWING INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVENESS, ALBERTA, 1991 


————————— eee nnn 


Percentage Distri- Percentage Distri- 
bution of Univer- bution of Provin- Index of 
Birthplace sity Sample® cial Population Representativeness 
Canada 38.2% 43.9% 0.87 
Britain and 
Commonweal th Slee Lb heo lage 
United States 12.7 bond 0.95 
Europe Bee Za 0.81 
Not known 4.2 
Total 99.9 100.0 
N= 450 193,357 


“Significance of chi square test of correspondence, .001 level. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ANALYSIS OF RESULTS--PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


RURAL-URBAN RESIDENCE 


General Hypotheses 

The main hypothesis relating to the relationship between the rural- 
urban dichotomy and university attendance states that rural areas will be 
less well-represented at university for all time periods, but the trend 
will be in the direction of equalization. Does the evidence for Alberta 
Support this statement? Table 8:1 shows that it does without qualifica- 
tion. 

For none of the years studied does the index of representativeness 
for rural communities approach equality. On the other hand, there has been 
a steady increase in the index since 1921. 

In 1921, 1931, and 1941 the definition of urban used by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics was based on incorporation of towns and villages 


rather than size.! Compared to 1951 and 1961, this has the effect of 
reducing slightly the proportion of the population classified as rural in 
the first three decades. Hence, the rural indices for these periods are 
somewhat higher than they would be if all periods were based on the same 
definition. The result would be an even sharper increase by 1951 than the 


figures in Table 8:1 indicate. Conversely the urban indices for the first 


three decades would be somewhat higher. 


ee UE UTE EEE REIRE ERR 


1 See page 48 for details of definitions. 
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Table 8:2 shows the percentage of students coming from communities 
having a populatio of 1,000 to 25,000 and those having a population of 
25,000 and over. Examination of the provincial population proportions 
reveals that urban growth in the province has been primarily in communities 
of 25,000 and over. Communities of size 1,000 to 25,000 have had approxi- 
mately 15 to 1/7 per cent of the provincial population. Rural areas have 
lost about 25 per cent, and communities over 25,000 have gained 25 per 
cent of the population. (The percentages given here refer to the 15-34 
year old age group.) Table 8:2 shows that while there has been a steady 
increase in the proportion of people living in large cities, there has been 
a decrease in their representativeness at university. The index drops 
from 2.75 in 1921 to 1.05 in 1961. This is in contrast to the increase in 
representativeness of urban communities with populations of 1,000 to 25,000 
which show an erratic progress but have a high index of representativeness 
by 1961. 

The hypothesis stated that the largest urban areas would be less 
well represented at university than the more moderate size cities. The 
foregoing discussion provides evidence which supports this hypothesis. 

One other point in this connection should be mentioned. Until 1951 
the index of representativeness for communities over 25,000 exceeded 2. 

As was pointed out earlier, rapid growth in the province followed 1941. 
Until that time no cities in the province exceeded 100,000. Hence, for 

the first three decades studied, it is actually moderate sized cities which 
are being dealt with. However, by 1961 when the index has dropped to l, 
the Edmonton metropolitan district had a population of 337,568 and Calgary 


279,062. By American standards, neither of these would qualify as "large" 
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125 
urban areas; however, the phenomenon of lesser representation at university 


is present. 


Sex 

In Table 8:3 the percentage distributions of university students 
and the provincial population by rural-urban place of residence and sex are 
shown. Both males and females in rural areas are under-represented at 
university in all time periods. The index of representativeness for males 
shows only a small increase over time, but for females the increase is 
considerable. In fact, the increase in the proportion of rural young 
people attending university noted earlier is largely due to an increase 
in the representation of females, who are better represented than males by 
1961. 

The situation for urban areas is quite different. Urban males have 
been over-represented in all time periods, but the index shows a decline 
in representativeness over the years. Females, on the other hand, were 
over—represented in the first three decades only. The trend over time 
seems to be toward less representativeness for females from urban areas. 
By 1961, the index for urban females is very close to that for rural 
females. 

With reference to cities 25,000 and over, Table 8:5 shows that 
males are better represented than females in all decades, but both show a 
sharp decline over time. 

The hypothesis with reference to sex and place of residence stated 
that females from small communities and rural areas would be better repre- 


sented at university than males. As indicated, this is indeed the case in 
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TABLE 8:4. INDICES OF REPRESENTATIVENESS FOR FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY RURAL-URBAN PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND 
SEX, ALBERTA, 1921-1961 


Index of Representativeness? 


Rural Urban 
Year Male Female Male Female 
1921 0.55 0.26 2216 bails 
1931 0.91 Odo gece L.3l 
1941 0.64 0.30 Ee 1.06 
1951 0.69 0.65 2.00 Gio 
1961 Oi 0.85 1.48 Catt 


— ee | Ree ae aan eee eer ETE cos nnn ee eee 
a : : . 
The index of representativeness is the percentage in the univer- 
sity sample divided by the percentage in the provincial population of a 
given category. 
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TABLE 8:6. INDICES OF REPRESENTATIVENESS FOR FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND SEX, 
ALBERTA, 


Year Male 
1921 1.40 
1931 rae: 
1941 Lest 
1951 1s te: 
1961 1.45 


Index of Representativeness?4 


29,000 and over 


Male 


3.94 


Female 


ee en 


“The index of representativeness is the percentage in the univer- 
sity sample divided by the percentage in the provincial population of a 


given category. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE UNIVERSITY 


STUDENTS AND OF PROVINCIAL POPULATION 15-34 YEARS OF AGE BY 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND RELIGION, ALBERTA, 1921-1961 


Place of 


Percentage Distribution of University Sample 


Year 


Residence 


1921? Rural 


1931 


1941 


1951 


1961 


Year 


Ly2: 
1931 


1941 


1951 


1961 


Urban 
25, 000 
& over 
Rural 
Urban 
25,000 
& over 
Rural 
Urban 
25,000 
& over 
Rural 
Urban 
25 , 000 
& over 
Rural 
Urban 
25,000 
& over 


Place of 
Residence 


Rural 
Urban 
25,000 
& over 
Rural 
Urban 
22,000 
& over 
Rural 
Urban 
25 , 000 
& over 
Rural 
Urban 
25 , 000 
& over 


“significance of chi squa 


Prot. Cath. Fund. Jewish Other Total Number 


23.9% 1.3% 0.3% 0.54% 0.0%) 
64.5 5.8 0.8 260 140). 10020. -392 
49.4 aris O.3 2.0 0.8 58.0 230 
22.9 3.4 ao (oFte) Ore 
62.3 5.0 OuT 3.9 Late): “1000: 441 
47.2 3.4 0.2 3.6 0.7 Boel 24a 
21.8 jie oes O.2 oC.) 
66.7 7.4 Cee 6.6 tei ), 100.0 445 
44.7 5.8 0.4 3.4 ied 55.4 247 
19.6 lig es ne Ove) 
oh ee 10.4 LA 25 0.9 ) 100.1 443 
40.7 7.9 0.9 215 0.7 B2.¢. 234 
15,0 9.6 CO. 7 0.0 oe ae 
Dl.0 18.0 3.0 0.9 0.7) 100.1 439 
33.5 13,7 Ea ‘aye Gag 49.8 218 


Percentage Distribution of Provincial Population 
Prot. Cath. Fund. Jewish Other Total Number 


Not available 


38.2% 20.36 2.0% 0.0% 1.24) 
28.5 8.0 O.6 ors O.@ ) 100.1 247, 732 
ieee 4.5 (onnc 0.4 Oso 23.2 57,443 
goae 19.8 re 0.0 eo 
30.1 8.4 0.8 Gam 0.9 ) 99.9 273,743 
18.4 4.5 O.4 0.4 O.5 2422 67; 150 
27s ives oe, 0.0 2.0) 
35.3 12.4 0.9 0.4 1.7) 99.9 298,134 
23.4 8.3 Geo 0.4 1.0 33.6 100, 250 
cred 11.4 1.4 0.0 3.09 
40.5 18.7 Led 0.4 5.8 ) 100.0 380, 729 
29.1 a Oat 0.4 4.0 47.9 182,215 


re test of correspondence: 1931, 1941, and 


1951, .001 level; 1961; non-significant. 
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TABLE 8:8. INDICES OF REPRESENTATI VENESS FOR FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND RELIGION, ALBERTA, 


1921-1961 
Place of Index of Representativeness? 
Year Residence Prot. Ga tis Fund. Jewish Other 
1921 Not available 
1931 Rural 0.60 Os iz 0.10 -- Ox ie 
Urban Pehle 0.62 oem ie 3 7.80 Lea 
25,000 & over 2610 Oy. 70 O.67 9.00 1.40 
1941 Rural Dab? 0.29 0.26 oe 0.0 
Urban 1.95 0.88 0.88 7.20 la ZZ 
25,000 & over 26a la2y LwOG 8.50 2a 
1951 Rural Cet) 0.64 O. 76 = 0.10 
Urban 1.46 0.84 soo O.20 Gide 
2,000 Gover belo 0.95 1480 ne tae 0,70 
1961 Rural 0.86 0.34 0.50 a 0.23 
Urban te27 0.96 pra ie feed a Pe ee: 
25,000 & over eu 1.00 2200 ieee O68 


“The index of representativeness is the percentage in the univer- 
sity sample divided by the percentage in the provincial population of a 
given category. 
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Religion 

Table 8:7 shows percentage distributions for each of the religious 
categories on a rural-urban basis for university students and the provin- 
Cial population. Urban communities 25,000 and over are also shown. 

For all years studied rural Protestants are under-represented and 
urban Protestants over-represented. While the proportion of rural Pro- 
testants in this age group is decreasing in the province, their relative 
proportion is increasing slightly at university, as indicated by the index. 
Conversely the proportion of urban Protestants in the province is increas- 
ing but decreasing at university. Examination of the indices shows that 
while there is still considerable difference between the two, there is a 
clear trend toward closing of the gap. 

Examination of the figures shows that the majority of urban Pro- 
testants live in communities 25,000 and over. For 1931, 1941, and 1951 
they are the most over-represented of the Protestants, but there is a 
steady decline in this over-representation until in 1961 they are less 
well represented than urban residents in general. This indicates an 
increase in the proportion of students coming from communities of sizes 
between 1,000 and 25,000 who are Protestant. 

In the case of rural and urban Catholics, it will be noted that 
until 1961 both were consistently under-represented. However, there has 
been a steady increase in representation for both categories. By 1961 
rural Catholics are almost as well represented as rural Protestants. 


The representation of Catholics living in communities of 25,000 
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and over shows some fluctuation. In 1931 the disparity between Pro- 
testant and Catholic representativeness was very great, but by 1941 
Catholics had increased their proportion. By 1961 Catholics and Protes- 
tants in communities 25,000 and over were equally well represented at 
university. The factors involved in the differential attendance at 
university of Protestants and Catholics appear no longer to be func- 
tioning. 

Rural Fundamentalists were poorly represented at university in 1931 
and 1941, but in 1951 there was a sudden increase and then a drop in 1961. 
The increase was not the result of the influx of veterans as none were 
Fundamentalist in 1951 in our sample. Urban Fundamentalists show an 
increase in representation over time and are extremely well represented in 
1961. 

Since the proportion of Jews living in rural communities is close 
to zero, the rural index has no meaning. Urban Jews are vastly over- 
represented, but a decline over time is evidence. The reason for this 
decline was discussed in Chapter VI. 

Comparison of the index of representativeness for all urban com- 
munities of 25,000 and over suggests that there has been an increase over 
time in the proportion of urban Jews living in communities of from 1,000 


to 25,000 who go to university. 


The "other" category is composed of such disparate religions as to 
make analysis meaningless. 
It is interesting that in 1961 the index for the 25,000 and over 


category is lower for all religions than for the urban category. This 


is the only year for which this is the case. The factors responsible 
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for reduced university-going on the part of residents of very large 
cities affect all religious groups. 

Tests to determine the correspondence between university frequen- 
cles and provincial population percentages for religion and the rural- 
urban dichotomy were significant at the .001 level for 1931, 1941, and 
1951. For 1961 the results were non-significant. In other words, by 196] 
the correspondence between university and provincial proportions is close, 
and hence the various categories are being about equally well represented 
at university. Before 1961 the various groups were differentially repre- 
sented. Whatever factors associated with religion and rural-urban resi- 
dence which made for variance in attaining a university education have 


ceased to operate. 
TIME=DISTANCE INDEX 


The hypothesis relating to the Time-Distance Index stated that the 
disparity in representativeness of rural and urban areas would be diminished 
when the influence of urbanization was controlled. In order to find evi- 
dence to support this hypothesis, it is necessary to make comparisons 
between: place of residence by community size and I-D index. 

Table 8:9 provides percentage distributions of university students 
by place of residence for each decade since 1921 classified according to 
community size and according to I-D index, using seven categories for 
Examination of these distributions shows that for the I-D index 


each. 


there is a consistent and almost direct relation between nearness to 


communities of substantial size as measured in time and the percentage of 


students coming from these communities. For the four decades beginning 
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TABLE 8:9. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY TIME=DISTANCE INDEX? AND BY 
COMMUNITY SIZE, ALBERTA, 1921-1961 


Community Rating 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 


Time-Distance Index 


Under 0.5 59.4% tse, 60.4% 61.3% 68.4% 
0.6 - 1.0 2<0 17.8 4.7 19,2 16,2 
Led -b od rae. 67 8.0 9.1 8.2 
1<6-—. 2e0 heleaag 6.0 ra: ra 1.6 
Sule Zao Sac el 3.8 Lad 16 
o,6 = 3.0 Cree. Lo Le6 léa Lig ik 
Over 3.0 12.6 4,2 260 oF 0.9 
99.9 LOW. 1 99.9 99.9 100.0 
Community Size? 
25,000 and over 58.0% 54.9% sree 4 52. o% 50.24 
10,000 - 24,999 Oe 6.2 4.4 ae 4.0 
5,000 - 9,999 2.8 0 0 0.9 Os 
2,900 - 4,999 0 Cait 202 264 6.9 
1,000 - 2,499 Lies Lia ora) red 10.9 
250 - 999 1200 136 9.8 Li 12.4 
Under 250 laa 136 LGel 2136 hei 
99.9 10051 99.9 1006] 99.9 
Number 400 450 450 450 450 


“See pages 96-97 for definition and method of calculation. 


chi square tests of correspondence using four categories (under 
949, 1,000 - 2,499, 2,500 - 24,999, and 25,000 and over) were signifi- 
cant at the .O00l1 level for each year. 


with 1931, over half of the students come from communities having a I-D 
index of under 0.5. There is a sharp drop in the percentage for the 0.6 - 
1.0 category, but in all four decades this category has the second 


largest percentage. For each succeeding category, which indicate 


increased isolation, there is a consistent decrease in the percentage of 


students coming from communities falling in these categories. The one 


exception is the most isolated category of over 3.0. For 1931, 1941, and 


1951 communities having a T-D index of over 3.0 appear to contribute more 
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than the expected proportion of students. It is possible that this group 
represents children of professional people who are basically city- 
oriented but who are living in remote areas; for example, physicians and 
teachers in northern settlements. However, it will be noted that the per- 
centage of students coming from communities having a T-D index of over 
3.0 has decreased with each decade, until in 1961 students from such 
communities represent the smallest proportion of any category as hypothe- 
sized. 

Examination of the T=D index distribution for 1921 reveals that the 
consistent decrease in percentage with increased isolation does not hold 
at that time. This suggests that at that time cities did not have urban 
fringe areas. If one lived outside of the city limits one was living in 
a sparsely-settled farming area. Hence the low percentage for the category 
0.6 - 1.0 is likely a reflection of the actual number of people who were 
living on farms close to large cities. Similarly, the increase in per- 
centage for the category 1.6 - 2.0 is likely a reflection of the greater 
population concentration in smaller towns, which, because of poor roads 
and slow transportation, would have a higher index. 

The distribution for 1921 suggests that at that time the people of 
the Province of Alberta lived in "rural" or "urban" communities, and the 
dichotomy had relevance to actual conditions. Since that time, however, 
the process of urbanization has been breaking down thé rural-urban lines 
of distinction as measured by community size such that increasingly they 
have little relevance to the ecology of this society. 

A comparison of the distributions for 192] and 1961 for T-D index 


categories reveals the extent to which the influence of urbanization has 
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changed the proportion of students coming from communities in the various 
categories. The 1921 distribution shows no pattern while the 1961 distri- 
bution shows a consistent and direct relationship to urbanizing influences 
which is unmistakable. 

The percentage distributions of university students by community 
size are in striking contrast to those for the T-D index. It will be seen 
from Table 8:9 that the community size distributions in all decades are 
similar. There is a decline of about eight per cent in the percentage of 
students coming from cities of 25,000 and over from 1921 to 1961, and an 
increase of about seven per cent in the percentage of students from 
communities having a population of from 2,500 to 4,99$, but in other 
respects the variations show no pattern. For all decades from 26 to 33 
per cent of the students come from communities of under 1,000. These 
distributions are of interest because of the small amount of change they 
evidence over a forty-year period. They present a picture of a relatively 
static society which other evidence presented has shown to be untrue. 

The fact that these distributions show so little change over time in spite 
of the remarkable changes in population and in the economy, suggests that 
community size is not a valid classification for studies of this kind. 

The distributions for students by T-D index, on the other hand, show pro- 
gressive changes over the years as conditions in the province have changed. 
These comparisons suggest that it is urban influence and not community 
size per se which is an important influence in university-going. Whether 
or not a community happens to be arbitrarily defined as rural is of little 


consequence--if it is close to urban influences it is likely to have a 


culture which is essentially urban. 
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To illustrate further, Table 8:10 shows the relationship between 

T-D index and communities of under 250 over the years. It will be noted 
that the percentage of communities under 250 with a T=-D index of .5 and 
less represented at university has increased markedly since 1921. On the 
other hand, there has been an even more noticeable decrease in the pro- 
portion of communities of this size with a T-D index of over 3.0. For 
TABLE 8:10. PER CENT OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

COMING FROM COMMUNITIES OF UNDER 250 HAVING A TIME- 

DISTANCE INDEX OF UNDER 0.5, OVER 2.0, AND OVER 3.0, 


AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STUDENTS FROM COMMUNITIES OF 
UNDER 250, ALBERTA, 1921-1961 


Per cent of Students from Communities of Under 

Communities of Under 250 2090 

Having a Time-Distance Index Number of Per cent 
Year Under 0.95 Over 2.0 Over 3.0 Students of Sample 
1921 3.4% 72.4% 56.9% 58 14.5 
1931 tia A7.6 24.6 61 13.6 
1941 neo Stig 1643 86 Sel 
1951 lO. 19.6 9.3 97 21<6 
1961 Zen Tose Ot 60 ies 


example, in 1921, 56.9 per cent of communities under 250 had a T-D index 
of over 3.0, while only 3.4 per cent had a T-D index of under 0.5. By 
1961, the picture had changed considerably. Only 6.7 per cent of communi- 
ties of under 250 had a T-D index of over 3.0, but 23.2 per cent had a 

T-D index of under 0.5. A possible interpretation is that there has 

been an increase in representation from small communities which are close 


to urban influences and a corresponding decrease in representation from 


more remote isolated communities. However, a more likely explanation 1s 


that with increased population and urban development more small communities 
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have come within the orbit of larger ones, have themselves grown thus 
reducing the index, or have been brought closer to larger communities 
because of improved roads and transportation; hence fewer isolated small 
communities now exist. Since census figures based on the T-D index are 
not available, a direct comparison is not possible. However, columns 4 
and 5 of Table 8:10 may be of value in this connection. These figures 
indicate that small communities continue to be as well represented now 
as in the earlier years, but since fewer such communities now exist in 
the province, representativeness has actually increased. This is con- 
sistent with the information presented in Table 8:1. Most of the communi- 
ties of under 250 included in the 1921 data have grown considerably 
during the period under discussion. It is possible, however, that a 
different kind of small community is now represented at university; that 
is, those closer to urban centers. To show that this is unlikely and 
that a change in T-D index over time is responsible, the case of one 
community under 250 which has not grown over the 40 year period is cited. 
In 1921 Halkirk had a T-D index of 4.53 by 1951 Halkirk's T-D index had 
gone down to 1.69. It follows from the foregoing and from the informa- 
tion in Table 8:10 that improved roads, transportation, and urban develop- 


ment are responsible for the increase in percentage of those with a I-D 


index of under 0.9. 


Summary 
It was stated in the analysis of place of residence based on the 


rural-urban dichotomy that rural representativeness has greatly increased 


Since 1921 In spite of this increase urban areas remain better represented. 
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The foregoing discussion of the T-D index shows that the increase in 
rural representativeness is, to a large degree, associated with a lower 
T-D index and hence increased urbanization of communities classified as 
rural. The proportion of students coming from communities of under 250 
has remained relatively constant in each decade in spite of the drastic 
reduction since 1921 of the proportion of the population living in such 
communities. This increase in representativeness is seen partly as the 
influence of urbanization. 

Comparisons of figures in Table 8:9 indicate that in 1921 community 
size is an important variable but since that time it has become less 
important as small communities have come closer to large ones in terms 
of time. The T-D index is sensitive to changes occurring in the province 
as may be observed from the progressive change over time of student dis- 
tributions, while distributions based on community size are similar in 
all decades and do not reflect changing population and other trends. 

The foregoing analysis offers support to the hypothesis that the 
disparity in representativeness of rural and urban areas will be dimin- 


ished when the influence of urbanization is controlled. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ANALYSIS OF RESULTS--SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


Socio-economic status as defined by the Blishen occupational class 
scale is analysed in this chapter. Also included is a brief survey of the 
student farm population, as for all years students coming from farm homes 
represent the largest single category at the university. 

The figures used for the provincial population proportions are in 
all cases for males only. Wherever census data were available by age 
groups, Occupations of those men 35 years of age and over only were used. 
This was done in order to refine figures as much as possible by confining 
them to those who could conceivably have children at university. When 
figures are based on all ages the extremes are distorted relative to the 
25 and over group. Class 1 represents a lower proportion while Class 7 
is higher for males of all ages. In 1931 when occupations were not 
reported according to age, marital status was used as a substitute for the 
same reason. Single men would not have children at university and would 
in general comprise the younger age categories. 

Table 9:1 shows a comparison of distributions by the Blishen 
occupational class scale of the university sample population and the 
provincial population. An index of representativeness is also shown. It 
will be noted that for each year Classes 1, 2, 3, and 4 are all over- 
represented and that the higher the class the greater the degree of over- 
representation. Classes 5, 6, and 7 are under-represented and, in this 


case, the lower the class the greater the degree of under-representation. 
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This relationship is consistent throughout. 


The hypothesis stated that representativeness of students classi- 
fied by socio-economic status would be directly related to the status 
hierarchy. This has been shown to be the case for all classes except 
Class 2, which shows greater variation. Goodness-of-fit tests indicate a 
Significant difference between university and provincial class proportions 
at the .001 level for all years. 

A second hypothesis stated that over time the representativeness of 
the lower socio-economic levels would increase. To evaluate the validity 
of this hypothesis the representativeness of each class over time is 
reviewed. 

In the case of Class 1, while the proportion in the provincial 
population has remained relatively constant, there has been a steady 
decrease in the percentage of students of tHis class at university. This 
suggests that Class 1 has been maximally represented throughout and that 
as the university has increased in size the extra students are coming from 
other classes. 

The picture for Class 2 is less consistent. The provincial popula- 
tion figures show a decline in proportion in 1931 and 1941 followed by an 
upswing in the following two decades. It is possible that the decline in 
1931 was a result of depression conditions and the one in 1941 may be 
related to the fact that large numbers of men were in the armed services 
who are not included in the figures used. This, of course, is conjecture. 
The increase in percentage of those in Class 2 in the province in 1951 and 
1961 may reflect an increase in the semi-professional occupations. Rela- 


tive to the university data, the large increase in the percentage in Class 
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2 in 1931 may again be related to the depression. It is suggested that 
many young people in this class would go to university at a time when 
employment was so difficult to obtain. This class is consistently over- 
represented, but the degree of over-representation would appear to be 
variable and is, no doubt, related to a complex of factors. 

There is a consistent increment in the proportion of the provincial 
population falling in Class 3. Although the proportion falling in this 
class is small, it has almost doubled over the past 40 years. While 
students at university who fall in Class 3 have increased their percentage 
in the student body, they have not done so to the same degree as the class 
has increased in the provincial population. This class is, however, in all 
years, considerably over-represented. 

The situation for Class 4 is again not too stable. The proportion 
of this class in the provincial population has trebled during the past 40 
years, but the increment has not been a steady one. The proportion of the 
university sample population falling in this class shows minor fluctuations 
but no discernible trend. Except for 1921, however, this class is over- 
represented at university. 

The percentage of the provincial population falling in Class 5 has 
steadily decreased over the years by a total of almost 20 per cent. This 
is equal to the decrease in the number of farmers mentioned in Chapter III, 
who are rated as Class 5. In the university population the percentage 
varies. The decided dip in 1931 is very likely due to the depression, and 
the somewhat depressed percentage at university in 1941 may be the result 


of war conditions. By 1961, however, the percentage at university is 


approaching equality of representation. 
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The percentage of the provincial population falling in Class 6 has 
consistently increased over the years and has almost doubled for the age 
group under consideration. This class is under-represented at university 
for all years and there is no trend to greater equalization of representa- 
tion. 

Class 7 shows some decrease in percentage in the provincial popula- 
tion since 1931. This shows more clearly when the percentages for Class 7 
for males of all ages rather than those 35 years of age and over are com- 
pareds 1931, 31.2 per cent; 1941, 26.4 per cent; 1951, 19.8 per cent; 1961, 
17.2 per cent. There is more variability in the figures shown in the table 
partly, it is believed, because they are not all based on the same kind of 
population. The percentage of students at university from Class / has also 
been variable. 

The second hypothesis regarding an increase in representativeness 
over time of the lower socio-economic classes is only partially supported. 
Class 5 is the only class for which there is clear indication of an increase 


over time. Classes 6 and 7 show little or no increase in representative- 


ness. 


Sex 


With reference to sex and socio-economic status, Table 9:2 shows 
the distribution of percentages for males and females in our university 
sample populations in each of the seven occupational classes. Tests to 
determine if a relationship exists were non-significant for all years for 


which data are available except 1951. In other years, for each class, 


males consistently outnumber females. Sex and class position would, there- 


fore, appear to be independent relevant to university attendance. 
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The hypothesis stated that females would be better represented at 
university than males from the lower socio-economic levels. The only 
class where females outnumber males is Class 2 in 1951. The hypothesis 


must, therefore, be rejected. 


TABLE 9:2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND SEX, ALBERTA, 1921-1961 


19319 1941 1951 1961 

Class Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
il 7.86% 2.98% Gullzn SV 1S8 5,208 (2.035 2.814 2.28% 
2 21.64 L247 i¢s.Go. “piyes vee og 8 16,50 7.86 
a vee 4.88 7.09 4.89 6,2) laa 6.60 5.04 
4 2.98 Ose] S416 lizZ je 4 EAA TE PRTAS) eww t 
5 19.78 7.86 28.60 9.54 2o42as 16.92 25ea0. 120 
6 preg 0.54 Sebo bees eeu ZaZl 4.82 2.79 
7 2.98 1.08 1296 OPS 2a 03 LeOl gen 1.78 
Total 99.98 10G%0 99.9 L0G. 
NumberP 369 409 396 394 


“Significance of chi square test of relationship: 1931, 1941, and 
1961 - non-significant; 1951, significant at .Ol level. 


Peunbane do not include deceased, retired or unknown. 


Age and Marital Status 

No relationship was found between age and occupational class for 
any year tested. Class position does not influence the age at which young 
people go to university. It was hypothesized that there would be a higher 
proportion of older students from the lower classes on the grounds that 
they would be more likely to take time out after high school graduation to 
work before going to university. This hypothesis does not apply in Alberta. 

Tests to determine if a relationship exists between marital status 


and occupational class for 1950-51 and 1960-61 were non-significant. It 
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was hypothesized that more students of the lower socio-economic classes 


would be married. Married students are distributed in all classes. 


Religion 

To test for a relationship between religion and socio-economic 
status, two religious categories, Protestant and Catholic were used. 
The classes were grouped in pairs, except for Class 5 which stood alone. 
The results for 1931 were non-significant, but tests for all succeeding 
sample years were significant at the .02 level or better. For these 
latter years it was found the Protestants of the four highest classes were 
Over-represented relative to Catholics. In the three lowest classes Catho- 
lics were over-represented relative to Protestants. This appears to con- 
firm the hypothesis that lower-class Catholics will be better represented 
at university than lower-class Protestants. However, since it is possible 
that there are more Catholics than Protestants in the lower three classes 
and more Protestants than Catholics in the upper classes, which could also 


account for the results obtained, the results remain unclear. 


Farm Population 


Students from farm homes represent the largest single category for 
each year. In 1921 they represented 33 per cent of the university popula- 
tions in 1931, 20 per cent; 1941, 23 per cents; 1951, 33 per cents; and in 
1961, 30 per cent. With the exception of the depression and war years 
their percentage at university has been largely maintained. Since there 
has been a drop of over 20 per cent in the percentage of the population 
living on farms, this means that the proportion of the group going to 


university has increased. This is clearly indicated in Table 9:3 which 
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shows an index of representativeness. 
TABLE 9:3. PER CENT OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS WHOSE FATHERS ARE FARMERS AND 


OF PROVINCIAL MALE LABOR FORCE 35 YEARS AND OVER ENGAGED IN 
FARMING, SHOWING INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVENESS 


—————o——oyI—oo—eEeEEeEoyEEeEeEeEeEE=o——oyeyeyeeE>EyEoyoy—ooooeeeeeEeeeEeEeeeEeEeaeaeaeeeee—e—e—e——— ee 


Percentage of University Percentage of Provincial Index of Rep- 
Students Whose Fathers Labor Force 35 Years and resentative- 

Year Are Farmers Over Engaged in Farming ness? 

L921 32.8% 55.8% 0.59 

1931 19.8 a at 0.36 

1941 22462 53.8 0.43 

1951 32.6 40.9 0.80 

1961 29.7 20.2 Leis 


“The index of representativeness is the percentage in the univer- 
sity sample divided by the percentage in the provincial population of a 
given category. 

The hypothesis relative to students from farm homes stated that they 
would be less well represented at university than Class 5 or higher classes. 
Comparisons of the indices of representativeness from Tables 9:1 and 9:3 
show that while this statement is true for the first three decades, in 
1941 Class 5 and farm fathers are equally well represented. By 1961 farm 
fathers were better represented. Hence the data do not support this 
hypothesis. 

Table 9:4 provides a percentage distribution of students coming from 
farm homes by sex. It will be seen that over time the proportion of 
females has increased to 45 per cent, which is considerably higher than 
the proportion for the university as a whole, but still lower than for 
males. The only year for which provincial figures are available for the 
farm population by sex is 1951. At that time males represented 54.3 per 


cent of the 15-34 year old age group and females 45.6 per cent, hence, 
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for 1951 the index of representativeness would be very close to equality 
for both sexes. According to the literature, rural females are better 
educated than rural males on the average. This is not true at the univer- 
sity level in Alberta in 1951. 


TABLE 9:4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS COMING FROM 
FARMS BY SEX, ALBERTA, 1931-1961 


Sex 1931 1941 1951 1961 
Male 68.5% 77.9% 55.0% 54.7% 
Female 2135 veal 45.0 45.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number 73 95 129 Li? 


The majority of farm students are Protestant in all years, but over 
time the discrepancy between Protestant and Catholic has narrowed. At the 
same time the percentage belonging to the Fundamentalist religions has 


increased. 


TABLE 9:5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS COMING FROM 
FARMS BY RELIGION, ALBERTA, 1931-1961 


Religion 1931 1941 1951 1961 
Protestant 76.7% 75.84% 61.24 58.14 
Catholic Leak 18.9 OE T 3140 
Fundamentalist 1.4 ere 5.4 6.0 
Jewish O P| @) @) 
Other 6.9 Lok a Lae} 
Total ielere 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number 12 95 129 iby 
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A comparison of the rural category of the provincial population 
distribution by religion shown in Table 8:4 will provide a very rough 
idea of the representativeness for the various years. The Protestant- 
Catholic differential in 1931 is very great, but by 1961, these two 


religious groups are about equally represented at university. 
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CHAPTER X 
SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


The purpose of this study was to determine the social characteris- 
tics associated with university attendance and to determine the trends in 
this connection over the time period 1921-1961. By so doing an evalua- 
tion of social mobility trends in Alberta with reference to higher status 
occupations can be made. 

The method used was to take a random sample of full-time under- 
graduate students at the University of Alberta from the records of the 
Registrar for the years 1923-24, 1931-32, 1942-42, 1950-51, and 1960-61. 
Data were collected for each student in the samples on the following 
independent variables: sex, age, marital status, religion, birthplace of 
father, place of residence, and occupation of father. Information from 
Canadian census publications was obtained for the Province of Alberta on 
each of the variables in order that it could be ascertained whether dif- 
ferences in frequencies were the result of differential motivation and/or 
opportunity to attend university of the various groups investigated, or 


whether the differences merely reflected the composition of the provincial 


population. 


FINDINGS RELATED TO HYPOTHESES 


A review of the findings with reference to the hypotheses follows: 
1. It was predicted that the proportion of young people who attend 


university would have increased Since 1921. Based on the age category 
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15-24 years, four per cent of Alberta young people are now attending the 
University of Alberta as compared to one per cent in 1921. This is slightly 
in excess of the national average for university attendance and represents 
a greater gain since 1921. Both increased sharply between 1941 and 1951. 
It will be recalled that part of the gain in Alberta is the result of the 
inclusion of teacher training in the university, hence the increase is not 
quite so remarkable as might first appear. It is thought that the ree 
mainder of the increase is the result of influences created by economic 
development and urbanization. The trend is the same as that found in the 
United States but the percentage is considerably lower here. 

2. Males outnumber females in all time periods, but there is some 
indication of a trend toward lessening of the disparity. Female enroll- 
ment in Alberta is approximately 38 per cent, which is considerably 
greater than the 23 per cent for females in Canada. It approaches the male- 
female ratio of 3:2 in the United States. This finding implies the corol- 
lary that males are not so well represented at university in Alberta as at 
universities in Canada as a whole. 

3. The prediction that there would be a trend over time of greater 
representation of the older age categories is not supported. The reverse 
situation holds. In 1961 over 50 per cent of the student population was 
under 19 years of age as compared to 35 per cent in 1921. This hypothesis 
was based on findings in the United States that more young people, reali- 
zing the importance of education, are willing to work for a few years after 
high school graduation in order to acquire sufficient money to make further 
While this may be true, data presented show that on a 


education possible. 


percentage basis this group is getting smaller at university in Alberta. 
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4. The hypothesis with reference to sex and age stated that the 
difference between the proportions of male and female students would 
increase with the age of the students. The hypothesis followed the 
finding in the United States that male students more often than females 
defer going to university for a few years. While there are Significant 
differences in male-female representation in the various age categories, 
these differences occur mainly in the 20-24 year old age category. Hence, 
it is possible the results indicate that males more often than females 
choose patterns which require more prolonged study. For this reason no 
conclusion can be reached in this connection. 

3. An increase in the proportion of married students was predicted. 
A trend in the hypothesized direction is in evidence, but since data are 
available for only two time periods, no firm statement can be made. 

6. It was also thought that a higher proportion of males than 
females would be married on the grounds that a wife would be more likely 
to encourage university~going on the part of her husband than the reverse. 
This hypothesis was not supported. 

7. With reference to religion, in accord with many American studies, 
it was hypothesized that the highest index of representativeness would be 
obtained by Jews, Protestants, and Catholics in that order. This was 
found to be the case for all time periods. Fundamentalists, whose numbers 
are small both in the province and at university, show a sizable increase 
over time, and in 1961 are represented on a par with other Protestants. 

It is of interest that both the Catholic and Fundamentalist religions 


show their increases after 1941 when the economy and urbanization were 


rapidly developing. 
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8. It was predicted that differential representation at university 
for Protestants and Catholics would decrease over time. This was defi- 
nitely shown to be the case. By 1961, the difference in representation 
is not significant. 

9. On the basis of studies in the United States it was predicted 
that foreign-born fathers would be better represented at university than 
Canadian-born fathers. This was not found to be true in Alberta. British- 
born fathers are best represented, with American-, Canadian-, and Euro- 
pean-born following in that order with little difference between each. 

10. Most studies in the United states have found a rural-urban 
differential. It was therefore hypothesized that rural areas would be less 
well represented at university for all time periods, but that the trend 
would be in the direction of equalization. This was found to be true in 
Alberta. In 1921 a large discrepancy was found between representation of 
rural and urban residents. By 1961 the difference between rural and urban 
representation had narrowed considerably. It is again noted that the main 
change occurs after 1941. 

ll. It has been found in a number of studies in the United states 
that the largest urban areas are less well represented than smaller cities, 
and a similar situation for Alberta was hypothesized. It was found that 
until 1951 the larger cities had a higher rate of representation at 
university than the urban category which includes all communities over 
1,000. Up until this time neither Calgary nor Edmonton exceeded a popula- 
tion of 200,000. The rapid growth of these cities in the decade after 1941, 
however, appears to have had the influence on university attendance observ- 


ed in larger metropolitan districts in the United States. In 196] 
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representation for these centers fell behind that for urban communities in 
general. 

A possible cause for this effect of very large cities on attendance 
at university can only be a conjecture at this time. However, it is 
suggested that the presence of a quantity of varied occupations in such 
centers presents many young people with a choice between alternatives 
which in their inexperience seem comparables: to forego higher education, 
obtain a job and gain experience which is as good as formal education, or 
prepare for a specific occupation at university. In those cases where 
family and peer group are in favor of university the choice is clear. In 
others, individual factors will mediate for a university education. In 
many cases, however, young pedple with ability and opportunity will be 
swayed by the expectations of their group to go to work. In former periods 
when occupational choice was not so great, more of this group would see 
examples around them of people who had not succeeded satisfactorily in 
their occupations, or were obliged to work at occupations which were not 
congenial to them. The lack of these concrete examples, due to the fact 
that in the largest cities the immediate circle of acquaintance is likely 
to be a more homogeneous group than in smaller communities, means that a 
large percentage of young people between those who are "expected" to go 
and those who are "expected" not to go have a reduced vicarious occupation- 
al experience prior to making a decision regarding university-going. 

The review of the literature showed two important considerations 
to be involved in individual mobility, aside from ability. The first was 
achievement motivation and the second was expectations. While the first is 
likely to be little affected by city size, it is suggested here that 


expectations are related. This could very well be part of the reason for 
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reduced university-going in the largest urban areas, but as mentioned the 
findings of the study permit only conjecture. 

An alternative explanation relating to rural-urban migration is 
possible. It has been pointed out that a large proportion of rural people 
have moved to the city during the past twenty years. The proportion may be 
large enough to influence average years of schooling attained by residents, 
and university-going expectations of young people in the largest cities 
noted in the earlier decades may be diluted by the influx of rural people 
who have had a low rate. A generation may need to elapse before urban 
experience shows itself in a propensity for higher education. 

12. The hypothesis stated that the disparity in representativeness 
of rural and urban areas would be diminished when the influence of urban- 
ization was controlled. The time-distance index was used to evaluate this 
hypothesis. Since provincial population figures are not available in terms 
of the time-distance index or some other measure of urbanization, support 
for this hypothesis can only be inferred. It was found that when the 
influence of urbanization as measured by the time-distance index is taken 
into consideration, the pattern of the distribution relative to university 
attendance is directly in accordance with urban influence and not with 
community size. 

13. With reference to the sex differential and place of residence, 
it was predicted that females from small communities and rural areas would 
have a higher representation than males. This prediction was based on the 
fact that rural females in the United States have a higher average educa- 
tional level than males. It was found that while females were poorly 


represented for the first three decades, by 1951 their representativeness 
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approximately equalled that for males and in 1961 exceeded it. In fact, 
the increase in rural representativeness is primarily due to an increase 
in the number of females going to university from rural communities. This 
trend offers support to the hypothesis. It also suggests that the opportun- 
ity for university education for females im our society is dependent on a 
large measure of prosperity. When resources are scarce males have first 
Opportunity to utilize them. 

14. Regarding socio-economic status, in line with studies in the 
United States it was predicted that representativeness would be directly 
related to the status hierarchy. When socio-economic status was rated by 
the Blishen Occupational Class Scale the predicted relationship was found 
for 1931 and 1941, and for other years with only minor exceptions. In 
1951 and 1961 Class 2 was less well represented than Class 3. Conjecture 
is that the reason for this discrepancy relates to the balance between 
Opportunities for employment and expectations regarding university attend- 
ance aS already discussed under point 11, Class 2 is comprised of students 
whose fathers are engaged in occupations ranging in status from mechanical 
engineers to retail trade managers. It is possible that some of the occupa- 
tional categories included in this class would not have firm expectations 
regarding university-going, hence in periods of prosperity when varied 
employment is available, university-going may not be perceived as a "need" 
for personal economic well-being. Class 3, whose representativeness is 
higher in 1951 and 1961, is made up of reasonably well-paid but low 
prestige occupations, as for example forestry manager and photo-engraver. 
This class, it is suggested, is able to finance higher education and at 


the same time is only too well aware of the limitations imposed on those 
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who do not possess it. 

15. It was also hypothesized that over time the representativeness 
of the lower socio-economic groups would increase. This was predicted 
mainly as a result of the increase in income and educational level in 
general which this province has enjoyed since 1951. While the prediction 
was found true for Class 5, it did not hold for Classes 6 and 7. These 
classes are poorly represented at university in all years and changes 
which have occurred appear to follow no logical pattern. The influences 
which have made for an increase for Class 5 appear not to be reaching the 
two lowest levels. It is possible that at these levels too many factors 
function to reduce university attendance: low income, high drop-out rates, 
lower scholastic ability, lack of expectations, and lack of knowledge of 
what is involved. Even with a change in one factor, the others appear to 
retain the status quo. Another possibility is that the rise in income level 
has likely had least effect on these classes. An increase need not mean 
that income is adequate. 

16. Are females from the lower socio-economic levels better 
represented at university than males? This was found to be the case in an 
Ohio metropolitan district in 1950. In Alberta males are better represented 
than females for all years and in all socio-economic classes with only one 
minor exception. 

17. It was also hypothesized that there would be a higher proportion 
of older students from the lower socio-economic levels than from the 
higher since it has been found that youth from the lower levels more often 
work for a few years before going to university. It was found that in 


Alberta, class position does not influence the age at which young people 
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go to university. 

18. On a similar rationale to that for point 17 above, it was 
predicted that a larger proportion of married students would come from 
the lower socio-economic levels than from the higher. It was found that 
in Alberta married students are distributed in all classes. 

19. With reference to religion it was hypothesized that lower 
socio-economic status Catholics would comprise a larger proportion of 
this level than Protestants. This hypothesis is based on the finding that 
lower-class Catholics have higher achievement motivation than lower-class 
Protestants. It was found that for the three lowest classes Catholics 
were over-represented relative to Protestants. This would appear to con- 
firm the hypothesis but a warning must be sounded. It is possible that 
Catholics may represent a larger proportion of the provincial population 


in the lower three classes. 
ADDITIONAL FINDINGS 


Some of the findings were the result of exploration rather than 
hypothesis-testing. 

For all religious groups males are better represented than females. 
Among females, only Jews are represented in accordance with their propor- 
tion in the province in 1961. Catholic males show a steady increase since 
1921 while females have made a major increase since 1941. Both males and 
females of the Fundamentalist religions show a jump in representation 
after 1941. Protestants have declined in representation, particularly 
males, but since they are theilargest single category, any gains on the 


part of other religions are likely to be at the expense of their 
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percentage figure. 


With reference to religion and place of residence, Protestant 
representation has increased for rural areas but has decreased for urban 
areas and cities over 25,000. Catholics,on the other hand, have increased 
their representation from all community sizes. The Fundamentalist increase 
has been primarily from urban areas. Jews from cities of over 25,000 have 
shown more decline than Jews from urban areas in general. 

Some information relative to the representativeness of the farm 
population is of special interest. Farm families are better represented 
at university than rural areas in general. By 1961 they are better 
represented than cities having a population of over 25,000. The increase, 


as in so many other instances, follows 1941. 
SUMMARY EVALUATION 


While there are similarities to the situation found in the United 
States, there are also differences. It would seem that while information 
collected for the United States is of real value here, the assumption 
that Alberta will follow suit in all details is unwarranted. This applies 
even if the assumption is made that Canada is twenty years behind the 
United States and make comparisons on that basis. Alberta is clearly not 
behind in all respects. For example, in the matter of equalization of 
religious representation Alberta appears to be ahead. The rural-urban 
differential is less marked, particularly with regard to farmers who by 
1961 are attending university at a rate slightly ahead of the largest 
urban centers. Students of foreign-born fathers are not represented at 


university to a greater degree than students of Canadian-born fathers. 
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At this point the question arises as to whether Alberta is exceptional 
in these respects. Only additional studies in other parts of Canada can 
determine if Alberta is reflecting the Canadian scene in general. 

It was stated in Chapter I that one purpose of this study was to 
evaluate the variables in an attempt to isolate any of prime importance. 
On the basis of the findings such an evaluation will be attempted. 

Religion and the values assumed to be associated with it appear 
not to be critical in the decision to go to university. By 1961 there has 
been equalization of religious representation. The patterns of behavior 
usually ascribed to religious affiliation seem more likely to be the 
result of influences of the situation the group finds itself in. Hence, 
when the situational factors are modified, so too is the behavior. 

Whether a father is foreign- or Canadian-born seems of little 
importance to university-going in Alberta. 

Place of residence appears not to be so important as originally 
thought. In 1921 rural areas were considerably less well represented 
than urban areas, but over the years, with increasing urbanization in 
general, it has ceased to be so relevant. By 1961 the rank ordering of 
representativeness is urban communities of 1,000 to 25,000, farmers, 
cities over 25,000, and, finally, communities under 1,000. This order 
suggests that factors other than place of residence and propinquity are 
influencing the decision to go to university. 

Socio-economic status as defined by the Blishen occupational 
class scale shows a consistent relationship to university-going for all 
Here too, there is some tendency for equalization, but the differ- 


years. 


ence in representativeness between the highest and the lowest classes is 
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very large in all decades. The contention is that financial means are of 
direct importance only in the three lowest classes. Above that expectations 
of parents and peers, and competition from the job market become vital in 
the decision to go to university. 

Over and above all others, sex remains an important variable. The 
equalizing tendencies noted for the other characteristics are in evidence 
here as well. It is apparent, however, that the expectations for females 
as compared to males differ in all time periods and for all social groups. 
Females, it seems, have the opportunity for higher education only after 
the male quota has been satisfied. 

From the foregoing it is possible, to some degree, to assess the 
social mobility trends regarding higher level occupations. This study shows 
that there have been decided changes over time in the motivation and/or 
Opportunity of various social groups to obtain university education. As 
a result, it is seen that since 1941 professional, managerial, and 
official personnel will, to a greater degree than formerly, be composed 
of people of the Catholic and Fundamentalist religions, rural people, 


those originating in Classes 4 and 5, females, or some combination thereof. 
SHORTCOMINGS OF THE STUDY 


This study is geared to two sources of datas university records and 
Canadian census publications. Both have limitations in the consistency and 
range of information provided. It would be highly desirable, for example, 
to have population figures based on occupation by religion, and on occupa- 
tion by birthplace; to have census figures based on a consistent definition 


of rural-urban for each decade; and to have provincial population figures 
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based on the time-distance index in order to adequately assess the influence 
of urbanization on university attendance. On the other hand, more adequate 
student data on ethnic group affiliation and birthplace would make for a 
more complete study. 

Another limitation of this study relates to the use of an Occupa- 
tion-based class scale to determine social class position. On page 99 the 
levelling process inherent in averages is mentioned. For a few Occupations 
this levelling process virtually removes all meaning from the use of the 
occupational group. A case in point is farmers, who represent the largest 
Single occupational group in Alberta. Farmers fall in Class 5 of the Blishen 
scale, but it is well known that if specific information were available 
regarding individual farmers the spread in income and education would be 
from Class 1 to Glass 7. The data available do not make it possible to 
determine if university students from farm homes are coming from a cross-— 
section of the farm social class range, or whether representativeness is 
biased in favor of some segment of it. Additional data are necessary for 
adequate analysis of university-going tendencies of the farm population. 

A third limitation relates to lack of adequate information on 
migration. Table 3:1 provides figures on total number of migrants for 
the three decades from 1931 to 1961, but no information is available 
regarding the social characteristics of these migrants. To illustrate, 
during the period from 1931 to 1941 almost 42,000 people moved out of the 
province. In spite of this outward movement (or perhaps because of it) the 
proportion of young people at university in Alberta increased slightly. If 
these migrants were a cross-section of Albertans, migration would have 


little or no influence on the results of this study. If, however, the 
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social characteristics of the migrants were biased with respect to certain 
of the variables used, then the results would be biased relative to other 
years. Similarly, in the decade from 1951 to 1961, over 127,000 people 
entered Alberta. Again no information regarding the social characteristics 
of these people is available. It is possible that it is these migrants who 
have been responsible for the increase in University-going of certain 
social groups, and Albertans of longer residence have not enjoyed the 
upward mobility this study suggests. At the present time there seems to 
be no solution to this problem. Future studies on migration in Canada may 
make it possible to eventually evaluate the results of this study more 
completely. 

A fourth shortcoming of this study relates to the fact that little 
information has been included on institutional changes, aside from a 
brief outline of the growth of the University of Alberta in Chapter IV. 
The desire to go to university is fostered at least in part by the know 
ledge that positions are readily available upon graduation, and by the 
feeling that one is doing something socially useful. Hence, when it 
becomes known that there is a shortage of, say, teachers or engineers, 
young people respond by acquiring the necessary training. On the other hand, 
institutions may function to limit the number of members in certain categor- 
jes. Some faculties at university, for example, accept only a predetermined 
number of applicants regardless of how many may wish to gain access to the 
profession. Quotas are changed only as the needs of the profession change. 
This points out a third institutional requirement which may influence 
university-going, and that is changes in standards and educational 


requirements of various professions and other occupationse Information 
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regarding specific changes of this kind could also do much to clarify 
the results obtained in this study and place them in perspective. 

Some information on achievement motivation, values, and expecta- 
tions is highly desirable in order to better evaluate the role of the 
social characteristics studied relative to university attendance. It is 
likely that these orientations extend across social characteristic 
boundaries, and that the social characteristic is associated with the 


relative frequency of these orientations. 
ALTERNATIVE WAYS OF APPROACHING THE PROBLEM 


One alternative way of approaching the problem of determining the 
social characteristics of students at the University of Alberta in order 
to evaluate social mobility would be to directly test students presently 
at the university. Some of the limitations of the present study could be 
over=come by using a questionnaire. This method would make possible the 
collection of more complete information regarding social characteristics, 
including education of parents, family income, association patterns, and, 
in the case of students from farm homes, size of farm. In addition, infor- 
mation could be obtained regarding length of time in residence in present 
community and in Alberta. It would also be possible to gather information 
relative to values and expectations. McClelland's need achievement test 
could be administered to a sub-sample, and compared with protocols 
obtained from young people who did not go to university. 

While the approach mentioned above is superior in many respects to 
the approach used in this study, it is less adequate insofar as it would 


not provide information over time and hence trends could not be determined. 
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A second possible approach would be to interview random samples of 
members of selected occupational groups in Classes 1 and 2’of Blishen's 
scale. Trends over time could be obtained by noting the age of the 
respondent. In this instance, comparison could be made of the social 
characteristics and educational attainment of a given age category with 
those of an older age category. Information regarding educational and 
occupational attainment of parents would supply information to make an 
evaluation of mobility trends possible. This approach would emphasize 
institutional changes. 

The foregoing approach has certain advantages over the one used in 
this study. However, since comparisons to population figures could not 
legitimately be made, the representativeness of members having certain 
social characteristics could not be determined. However, each of these 
alternative approaches could provide answers to some of the questions 


raised by the approach utilized in this thesis. 
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